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Science and the Soviet 


® IN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA education in 
general and science in particular was limited to a very small 
elite, but some of the achievements in biology, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics during Czarist days were very 
striking. After 1917 the 
Old Bolsheviks greatly 
encouraged scientific re- 
search including that of 
some like Pavlov who were 
in outspoken opposition to 
them. When my wife and 
I visited the U.S.S.R. in 
1926 we found biological 
and agricultural research 
in a very flourishing state, 
and there is abundant tes- 
timony that by 1941 some 
of the conditions for scien- 
tific research in Russia 
were little short of mar- 
velous. According to some 
competent foreign observ- 
ers the U.S.S.R. came 
close to becoming a scien- 
tist’s paradise in matters 
of social standing, salaries, 
opportunities for research, 
including equipment and 
assistants, and all other 


Dr. Hunter's Dismissal 
a Taian 


®& FROM 1929 TO 1949 Professor George E. Hunter was 
an outstanding member of the faculty of the University of 
Alberta. He was head of the Department of Biochemistry 
during most of this period, and was untiring both as a 
teacher and as a director 
of research. He published 
numerous brilliant _ re- 
search papers whose dis- 
tinction had earned for 
him a fellowship in the 
Royal Society of Canada 
and had attracted consid- 
erable attention through- 
out the world. During the 
last great war, in addi- 
tion to a heavy teaching 
load, Dr. Hunter carried 
out for the Canadian 
Army an intensive pro- 
gram of nutritional re- 
search. The results of this 
research are generally 
recognized as being of 
outstanding significance. 


Like many great men, 
Dr. Hunter had certain 
personal _ idiosyncrasies, 
which were occasionally 





respects excepting free- 

dom of thought and 

speech. According to Ash- 

by, in his Scientist in Rus- 

sia, and others, including 

a British and U.S. Medi- 

cal mission, conditions remained much better than might 
have been expected throughout the war. 


On June 22, 1945, at a great international conference in 
Moscow the outstanding Russian physicist, Kapitsa said: 
“Science must be international . . . The Soviet appreciation 


(Continued overleaf) 


irritating. He was inclined 
to be combative and oc- 
casionally he was wound- 
ingly contemptuous of in- 
dividuals or opinions. He 
had a hobby, and was apt 


(Continued on Page 150) 
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SCIENCE AND THE SOVIET—Continued 


of international science is well illustrated by these celebra- 
tions. Foreign delegates have been brought here from their 
own countries by Soviet planes, housed, fed, and transported 
by the Soviet Government. What other country is able to 
do this for international science? This is proof that the 
U.S.S.R. intends to take a leading part in international 
science. We propose to stimulate international science after 
these celebrations in three ways: (1) by enlarging our 
scientific journals printed in Russian, English, and French; 
(2) by publishing scientific monographs, provided they are 
good enough, in Russian, or English, or French; so that if 
you want your work published promptly you may let us 
have it for publication; (3) by arranging and taking part 
in more international congresses and by exchanging scien- 
tists between che U.S.S.R. and foreign countries.” 


Yet since 1946 all international trends in the sciences, and 
also in art, music, literature, and the theatre have been 
under more or less continuous attack in Russia and almost 
all contacts with Western science have been cut off. The 
psychologists were among the first to be attacked. The 
most recent are the atomic physicists. The most thoroughly 
liquidated are the geneticists. The case which hit all the 
newspapers was that of the famous Lysenko controversy, 
the purge of genetics in August, 1948. 


In 1932 Lysenko had developed a method for enabling 
winter wheat to be sown in the spring and to come to 
maturity in that same year. This was not a new discovery 
but he was the first to develop its use on a large scale. It 
was stated at one time to be making enormous increases in 
the yield of wheat in the Soviet Union but there has been 
no confirmation of those early claims. Lysenko has also 
claimed to be able to induce changes in plants by grafting. 
Again there is nothing new, excepting that his claims go far 
beyond those of any other workers, and again there has 
been no proof that they are true. We need not consider the 
details because both involve his claim that acquired charac- 
teristics are inherited. This is the well-known Lamarckian 
hypothesis. In August, 1948, Lysenko said: ‘‘The materialist 
theory of evolution of organic life is unthinkable without 
recognizing that individual differences acquired by organ- 
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isms in certain environments are hereditary. . . .The truth 
of Lamarck’s central thesis is established.” 

It must be remembered that one hundred and forty years 
ago when Lamarck, who was a really great biologist, put 
forward his ideas on evolution, absolutely nothing was 
known of the mechanism of heredity. Environmental condi- 
tions do, of course, shape the development of individual 
organisms, and many organisms are so closely adapted to 
the environmental conditions in which they find themselves 
that it seems obvious at first sight that acquired characters, 
that is the characters impressed upon the developing organ- 
ism by its environment, must have been transmitted to its 
offspring. The whole progress of scientific biology in the 
last hundred years, however, suggests that the superficially 
simple view that acquired characters must be inherited is 
no more and no less true than the equally obvious common- 
sense observation that the sun goes around the earth. Ali 
of us have observed that the sun rises in the east, moves 
slowly across the sky, and sets in the west. It took a great 
deal of sophisticated thinking, in opposition to a lot of 
authority, to prove that this was not the best interpretation 
of those every-day observations. The same applies to 
Lamarckism. What we have discovered is that the hereditary 
material is subject to an immense range of spontaneous 
variation (mutation) and that the environment over a 
period of time picks out those combinations of genes that 
produce an organism which is best fitted for the environment 
which it chooses or chances to find for itself. 

To cite only one type of experiment: Some twenty-five 
years ago Wm. MacDougall rightly pointed out that some 
of the supposed disproofs of Lamarckism, such as Weiss- 
man’s experiments in cutting off the tails of mice, were not 
valid arguments against it, and then for some fifteen years 
he tested the hypothesis that psychological characteristics 
or behavior patterns acquired by mice are transmitted to 
their offspring. When he published his results in three 
long papers (the third with J. B. Rhine who is now working 
on extra-sensory perception) it was pointed out by a number 
of critics that the results were more readily explicable by 
unintentional selection of random variations than by the 
Lamarckian hypothesis. The critics did not rest their case 
on analyses of his experiments. F. A. E. Crew set up a 
similar experiment which showed quite clearly that natural 
selection acting upon innate variability could produce the 
effects which MacDougall had obtained, whereas there was 
no evidence that the training itself affected this process in 
the offspring. In Australia, Agar set up a big experiment 
comparable to MacDougall’s and again it was shown that 
random variation in the hereditary materials when acted 
upon by selection gives the appearance of the inheritance 
acquired characters, but that the environment does not itself 
produce directed variations. 

We have no reason to believe that Lysenko has contributed 
one jot of evidence worthy of consideration. His books and 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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Brief, Briefly Noted 


The Canadian Broadcasting Cwrporation’s brief to the 
Massey Commission is mild, temperate, and mildly aston- 
ishing for two reasons: (a) its mildness and temperateness, 
when with reason it might have been both vigorous and 
denunciatory; (b) the fact that at long last the CBC has 
found the nerve to ask for what it has long needed and 
deserved—an increase in the license fee. 

We believe that no thinking person will question the 
necessity for a five dollar fee or will resent it too violently. 
For those who are interested in the mathematical approach 
the facts are these: if one listens to the radio for the full 
sixteen hours a day during which CBC service is available, 
the cost per hour (at the five dollar rate) is less than a 
tenth of a cent per hour. If one is satisfied with only two 
hours a day of radio listening, the cost is still little more 
than half a cent an hour. This, we believe, compares 
favorably with the cost of a daily newspaper, which the 
average reader devours in less than an hour, which is not 
as entertaining as, and no more informative than, the radio, 
and which costs three to five cents. 


For the rest, the brief disposes of (very neatly though 
not of course finally) the private station operator’s major 
outcry: the clamor for separating the CBC from its regu- 
latory functions and handing these functions over to a 
separate body. The brief’s first section, headed Basic 
Principles, well repays reading; two paragraphs might be 
quoted here: 

‘Realistically, supervision of the use of all air chan- 
nels cannot be separated from the operation of the 
national system. For instance, determination of the 
number of stations to be used wholly or in part are 
important questions (sic) in carrying on a national 
service. No outside body could be in as good a position 
as the Corporation to determine such questions. 

. . . “The Corporation is close to the realities of 
broadcasting and can be suitably flexible in the appli- 
cation of overall principles. It is a body that by its 
constitution is concerned with improving standards of 
broadcasting in a positive way and not merely applying 
negative checks.” 

There, in the word “realistically” and in the phrase “close 
to the realities of broadcasting operations” you have all the 
clue necessary to the frantic efforts of the CAB to eliminate 
the CBC as the regulatory authority over all broadcasting 
in Canada. All the furore about ‘unfair competition” and 
“control by a competitor” is so much smokescreen, intended 
to hide from the people the fact that the CBC is unaccept- 
able to the CAB merely because it is too realistic, too close 
to the realities. It knows too much about the game in 
which both are engaged, and thus cannot be hoodwinked as 
(the CAB hopes) a separate body could be hoodwinked. 


The Corporation’s amiability and restraint are well illus- 
trated by these sentences from Part II—Community 
Stations: 

‘Many community stations could and should use 
more local talent in their broadcasting. A few stations 
have made excellent use of talent drawn from their 
own communities, but many appear to make little real 
effort to use live talent as is shown by their over- 


whelming use of records and transcriptions chiefly 
coming from United States. 

... “Observations, however, indicate that many stations 
are not living up to their public trust as fully as they 
should, and could.” 

When one considers that the Corporation could, with 
justification, and should, as a warning and incentive, cancel 
at least a fifth of all the private station licenses for com- 
plete disregard of every single aspect of their public trust, 
then such words as these are surely the mild reproofs of 
benign paternalism. Here is no trace of the brutal, whip- 
cracking ogre which, according to the CAB stands over their 
every move, allowing them to make only large fortunes 
when, without it, they could make enormous ones. 


Post-Election Parliament 


Now that talk of the welfare state has performed its 
electoral function, the government of Mr. St. Laurent has 
presented to the new Parliament an uninspired and unin- 
spiring outline of what is expected of it this session. Some 
parties, once in possession of such an impregnable majority 
in parliament, would seize the opportunity for bold new 
measures reshaping the community according to their ideas 
and ideals. The Liberals, poor in ideas and vague in ideals, 
will apparently content themselves for a time with adminis- 
tration. Perhaps, all in all, this is just as well. 

When the expressions of self-satisfaction and the notices 
of routine legislation are removed from the Speech from 
the Throne, two major proposals remain: constitutional 
change and a broadened housing program in co-operation 
with the provinces. The latter is worded too indefinitely 
to allow comment. We can only hope that it may result in 
more and cheaper housing. The constitutional proposals 
are more specific. Firstly, the Supreme Court is at last to 
become the supreme court. Secondly: “You will be asked 
to approve addresses praying the parliament of the United 
Kingdom to vest in the Parliament of Canada the right to 
amend the constitution . . . in relation to matters not coming 
within the jurisdiction of the legislatures of the provinces 
. .. my ministers will seek to arrange for early consultation 
with the provincial governments with a view to agreeing 
upon an appropriate procedure for making within Canada 
such other amendments to the constitution as may from 
time to time be required.” 

If we understand this correctly, the procedure seems 
dubious. Certainly the provinces must have some definite 
part in the procedure of amendment—which they have 
lacked under the present system. But, as a matter of 
principle, surely the British parliament should hand over 
the total jurisdiction to the Parliament of Canada before 
apportionment is made between Ottawa and the provinces. 
The provinces, that is, should derive their authority from 
Ottawa, not from Westminster. The point is pedantic and 
legalistic; but since one of our provinces (Ontario) already 
behaves on occasion like an independent member of the 
Commonwealth, and in other provinces the thing called the 
Compact Theory is held in sober earnest, this ought to be 
an opportunity to put the foundation of our federal system 
where it belongs. 

However, it is very pleasant to have a prospect of action 
on the matter, after all these years of talk. 
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School Days? 


Canada has a serious public school teacher shortage. In 
all provinces the current shortage totals 7,593. This figure 
excludes teachers who are not fully certificated. Those 
teaching without proper certification in 1947-48 totalled 
14,618 and were employed almost exclusively in the rural 
areas. The Committee on the Status of the Teaching Pro- 
fession under the chairmanship of Dr. M. E. LaZerte, 
appointed by the Canadian Education Association, predicted 
a worsening situation in the next ten years unless steps .were 
taken to prevent it. The report says in part: ““No one can 
tell how many immigrants we may welcome in the next ten 
years but an estimate may be based on the data available 
for the period 1871-1940. The percentage increase per 
decade has varied from 11 to 34. If we assume a 20 per 
cent increase in the decade 1948-57 we should have a popu- 
lation increase of 2,450,000, an increase in school population 
of 490,000 and an increase in teaching staff of approxi- 
mately 16,000. 

“Canada has trained 66,000 teachers in the last ten years. 
There are only 26,500 (approx.) teachers with less than ten 
years’ experience in the schools. There were 2) times 
as many trained as remained in the profession. Canada 
should have trained 93,000 instead of 66,000 in the last 
ten years to prevent today’s shortage. In the next decade, 
1948-58, we should at this rate train 133,000 teachers if, 
as a result of immigration, an additional 16,000 teachers 
will be needed by 1958.” 

The cause of the shortage is, of course, basically economic. 
The present rates of pay do not attract men and women of 
good education, ability, and professional aspirations. (In 
1945 the average annual salary for eight provinces was 


$1,207 and from 1939 to 1947 the salary increases averaged 
half the general rate of increase in the country). Under 
the circumstances it is fair to assume that as long as 
Canadians are niggardly about education costs teacher 
shortages will worsen, particularly in periods of high em- 


ployment. If education is to be left in the hands of the 
provinces, it is high time that Canadian education be 
standardized and that federal grants be made available to 
equalize educational facilities across the country. Until 
this is done, as is pointed out in the LaZerte report, it is 
unreasonable to assume that more than a minority of 
Canadian children can receive proper education. 


West German Elections 


Although it may be of some significance that in the recent 
West German elections the Christian Democrats, with 
American and clerical sympathy, were able to defeat the 
Social Democrats only by the narrow margin of eight seats 
and less than 2 per cent of the total vote, this significance 
is, on the whole, very slight. Apart from the crushing de- 
feat of the Communists, the results were indecisive or, at 
least, unprophetic. By their light few observers will have 
any confidence in predicting the political complexion of 
the unified and independent Germany which may exist in 
the future. The only likely prophecy is that control then 
as now is liable to depend on a careful managing of, and 
compromise with, the various smaller parties that range 
themselves on the right of centre. But, however uncertain 
the results of the voting, the voting itself showed one re- 
markable feature. Although since the war many observers 
had described an apathetic and politically disinterested Ger- 
many, here, in the first free election since 1933, 78.5 per 
cent of those eligible voted. Even after we discount the 
possible incentive of novelty, the significance of these figures 
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is obvious, particularly if compared with the 60 per cent 
or so which is usual in North American elections. Here at 
least West Germany may call itself more democratic than 
its occupiers. 


... And Skittles 


Vacation travelling in the more sparsely settled sections 
of the provinces brings home to the urbanite the fact that 
these areas are very poorly served by government liquor 
and beer outlets. Residents in many sections are forced 
to travel fifty miles or more to the nearest store, or 
patronize local bootleggers at black-market prices. It is, 
in fact, frequently stated that in local-option areas there 
are enough people engaged in this illicit business to defeat 
that most undemocratic two-thirds majority required in a 
plebiscite. Provincial governments following the question- 
able policy of encouraging temperance by prohibitive prices 
have come to accept their excessive profits as a legitimate 
source of revenue as would any private monopoly. It would 
appear that, like private enterprise, outlets are located only 
where they will show a substantial profit and sight has 
been lost of the original objective of rendering a service 
to all the public. 


Bumps and Dust 


Since the August issue, when last we spoke our minds on 
highways, we have driven three thousand miles of the pres- 
ent Trans-Canada—from Pembroke, Ontario, to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and back. We do not wish to repeat this experi- 
ence. We were advised by the Ontario Motor League (an 
organization whose optimism clearly exceeds its reason and 
good sense) that the road was “in very fair condition. Tour- 
ists are regularly doing four to five hundred miles a day 
on it.’ We would not accuse the Motor League of deliber- 
ately tampering with the truth: persons of iron will, re- 
inforced concrete bodies and chrome-vanadium gizzards can 
undoubtedly make such distances; we submit only that 
no one can drive even two hundred miles a day on this 
abominable road in comfort, safety, and pleasure. We our- 
selves started out with four tires which, by the most con- 
servative estimate, were still good for fifteen thousand miles 
of normal driving on normal roads. We left all four of 
them by the wayside—victims of the Trans-Canada’s pot- 
holes, rocks, and generally shoddy maintenance. Our lungs, 
clothes, car and epidermis continued to give up dust— 
genuine Trans-Canada dust—long after we had returned 
from this adventure. 

The promise in the Speech from the Throne, that the 
Dominion Government will undertake a new Trans-Canada 
Highway, a road which will deserve so dignified a name, 
comes not a moment too soon. This time, we hope, the 
highway planners will take the long view and will not be 
led astray by local lobbies, short-sightedness, and their too- 
prevalent tendency to take the line of least resistance. The 
present northern route has, comparatively, little to offer 
the tourist; further, this area is accessible not only by the 
present road but by two railroads; the towns of Geraldton, 
Kapuskasing, Hearst and Longlac will not wither if, for 
a few years, they are by-passed in favor of the southern 
route. Here, along Lake Superior’s North Shore, is some of 
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the most spectacular country on the continent, country 
which has remained completely virgin—not because it is 
undesirable, but because it has forever been locked in the 
chastity belt of absolute inaccessibility. Now, while interest 
is high, when a new start is being made, is surely the time 
to build for the future, to open up these thousands of square 
miles of new country to the tourist, the settler, and the 
prospector. 

One hears queer stories, driving the Trans-Canada back 
in the bush. Stories of inspection so lax, during the road’s 
building, that brush, cut from the right of way, was left in 
the fabric of the roadway, there to rot and sink. Of stumps 
and logs similarly buried and having to be dug out later, 
at great additional expense to the tax-payer. Of much of 
the road built (though that word implies better things than 
were done) by a contractor who later served a prison sen- 
tence for similar skulduggery. Let’s do it differently and 
better this time; let’s remember that the purpose of public 
works is to make something good and durable for the use 
of all the people, mot to make huge profits for crooked 
contractors. 


Twenty-five Years Ago 


Vol. IV, No. 49, October, 1924, The Canadian Forum. 

In its issue of September 4th the Toronto Star returns 
to its attack on the “Group of Seven.” If the Star has 
suddenly decided in August, 1924, that the new Canadian 
painting is insane, nobody need object. Difference of 
opinion is both healthy and desirable. But the Star is not 
content with that. It is bent on giving the impression that 
the English comment on the newer Canadian pictures at 
Wembley was in essence equally unfavorable. This is 
another matter altogether. It would appear that the Star, 
being quite uninformed on the subject, read Rupert Lee’s 
article in our pages and took it for granted that we would 
do all the “boosting” of anything “new” that we could. 
The English press opinions have been reproduced, however, 
in a booklet published at Ottawa, and the consensus of 
enlightened criticism found there is singularly at variance 
with the statement of the Star. With scarcely an exception 
the English press found the newer Canadian painting com- 
mendable and the older painting uninteresting. Precisely 
when the London critics discover that there is something 
good and vital in the newer Canadian painting, the To- 
ronto Star discovers that it is “comic” and “insane.” There 
is comedy in the situation, but not where the Star puts it. 





SCIENCE AND THE SOVIET—Continued from Page 146 
most of his papers have been carefully translated and 
studied. It is evident that he is a fanatic with many quali- 
fications as a demagogue and politician, and doubtless some 
as a plant breeder along the lines of his idol Michurin who 
was a sort of Luther Burbank. Obviously he is not a 
scientist in either our eyes or those of the older gene- 
ration of Russians, and he certainly does not understand 
the complexities of the problems on which he so forcibly 
and so effectively, in a political sense, voices his opinions. 

At the session of the Soviet Academy of Sciences last 
August, sixty-four speakers followed Lysenko; fifty-eight 
of them glorified his work and the principles of dialectical 
materialism and condemned all foreign biology. Three to 
some extent straddled the fence, and three were fairly out- 
spoken against Lysenko’s theories, though all of them gave 
him considerable credit. When they had finished, he summed 
up. “Inheritance is determined by a specific kind of 
metabolism. Inheritance changes with changed metabolism. 
It has been proved that all living cells and all portions of 
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the organism, not only the chromosomes, have an effect 
upon heredity. Even the sap exchanged between stock and 
scion in a graft hybrid possesses hereditary properties. 
According to Mendelism, mutations are regarded as acci- 
dental and fertilization is not a matter of choice, but is due 
to the chance meeting of sexual cells which leads to a chance 
segregation of characters in the hybrid offspring. By purging 
Soviet science of Mendelism the element of chance is being 
purged from biology.” 


He then announced that his statement had received the 
prior approval of the Politburo. In other words, in ex- 
pressing opposition to Lysenko his opponents had been 
trapped into opposing the government; they were to be 
relieved of their positions (pathetic recantations did not 
help them) and several of the institutions of biology were 
to be abolished. A letter was sent to Stalin praising him 
for his interest in and his guidance of biological research, 
(he is also an authority on music, history, art, and litera- 
ture, as well as all of the sciences) and special point was 
made that Michurin biology is to be furthered and the 
“unpatriotic idealist Weissmanite-Morganist ideology” is to 
be rooted out. “Opposition between the two ideas has taken 
the form of an ideological class struggle between socialism 
and capitalism on an international scale and between the 
majority of the Soviet scientists and the few remaining 
Russian scientists who have retained traces of bourgeois 
ideology on a smaller scale. There is no place for 
compromise.” 


It is hard for one who has known personally a number of 
the Russian biologists who have died under mysterious 
circumstances during the past five years not to be emotional 
on the matter of their fate, but it has been easier than one 
might think, for the reason that to me it seems clear that 
the fate of Russian biology and biologists is only a part, 
though a very tragic part, of the whole trend which is so 
much more tragic that it reduces the individual cases to 
relative insignificance. (Continued overleaf) 
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It is the trend which set in in 1914, just as we had begun 
to think the age-old struggle for freedom of thought and 
speech had been won. We saw its results in Germany and 
we can both see and partially foresee them in Russia. We 
had also better be on the lookout here. Those of us who 
believe that free play of the human mind, particularly as 
we see it used in what is usually called the scientific method, 
whether in the sciences or the humanities, is the best tool 
man has available for solving the difficulties which beset 
him must today face attacks from many quarters: the Com- 
munists, the Fascists, the pseudo-philosophical, the escapist. 
T. S. Eliot, Arnold Toynbee, Karl Barth, Jacques Maritain, 
Aldous Huxley, and others tell us we are doomed unless we 
sit back and resign ourselves to God, as revealed by the 
Church of England or Rome or by themselves, or to Eastern 
mysticism, or whatever their special ism is. When such 
men are hailed as leaders possessing special wisdom beyond 
scientific or ordinary human wisdom we need an extra dose 
of moral courage and faith in ourselves. For even while we 
recognize the limited range and fallibility of the human 
mind we know that most of our troubles today are due to 
our own misuse of the marvelous products of that fallible 
mind. 


Why has scientific method, as we conceive it, come under 
the ban of the present Politburo? I make three guesses: 


First, the scientific method, if followed out as we try to 
follow it, is bound to cause its followers to develop indi- 
vidual points of view and to hesitate to accept authority as 
their guide. 


Second, there is a very intimate connection between pure 
research and applied research. The one cannot long function 
without the other. But applied research can go on for a time 
on the stored up facts of pure research when the latter has 
had a good period of development. Some of us who saw 
the Nazis throwing out their Jewish theoretical scientists 
and mathematicians in 1933-36 thought that German science 
was likely to go into a decline. We are told now that if the 
war had lasted ten years, the reduction in the number of 
theoretical physicists might very well have made a decisive 
difference. But for the five years that the war did last, 
there was a sufficient supply of theories and pure scientific 
“facts” on hand for the applied scientists of the German 
war-machine to go ahead and develop weapons of offense as 
good as or superior to any of ours. 


It is evident that in Russia today practical results are the 
first concern. And it is possible that this whole attack on 
pure science is part of a move to make all Russian scientists 
get down to applied research. If in five to ten years time 
Russia is in a flourishing industrial condition, it will then 
be possible to change the party line once more and to bring 
back Western concepts of scientific method. The real 
danger for them in this policy, as I see it, is that they may 
drive out of science too many men with capacities for 
independent thinking. They will surely fill all their insti- 
tutions with second-rater yes-men who are content to 
follow the party line, but just as all the good geneticists 
have now been eliminated, so in a dictatorship all the bad 
scientists, including Lysenko, can very easily be eliminated 
whenever in the future it seems necessary or desirable. 


A third possible reason applies only to the Lysenko prob- 
lem and the inheritance of acquired characters. Here we 
have at least the reason for the attack against genetics 
being more ferocious than that against other sciences. I 
think the leaders of the Communist Party may really 
believe (as does G. B. Shaw) that by improving the environ- 
mental conditions they can not only improve the development 
of the human population, but also their hereditary capacities. 
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At any rate they certainly want the Russian people to 
believe this. Against this belief modern genetics provides 
much evidence. “Away with genetics’ then becomes the 
obvious answer, in a dictatorship. 

Whatever truth or lack of it there may be in these three 
guesses we can be certain that science as we know it cannot 
long flourish in a dictatorship based on dogma. The motto 
of the Royal Society of London, the first of the great 
societies which began the scientific development of our era, 
is “Nullius in Verba.” Science cannot flourish under 
authority of any kind. For the present, at least, the Polit- 
buro seems to think it can. A Pravda editorial, translated 
in the official Soviet News of August 27, 1948, in criticising 
the Academy for its earlier failure to support Lysenko 
states: “The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences and the 
Bureau of the Biological Department forgot the most im- 
portant principle in any science—the Party principle. They 
pegged themselves to a position of political indifference and 
‘objectivity.’ The U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences forgot the 
instructions given by V. I. Lenin that ‘partisanship’ is in- 
herent to materialism.”” The context shows quite clearly 
that this is not meant to be a joke. Here we have the 
current party line stated so clearly that were it not 
their own translation in an official publication of the Soviet 
Embassy in London it could pass for anti-Communist 
prepaganda. Thus, the official Stalinist line of today on 
science is the complete negation of that basic principle, 
freedom from authority, which has so largely contributed 
to making scientific method the most powerful tool man 
has ever devised. 


DR. HUNTER’S DISMISSAL—Cont'd from Front Page 
to ride his hobby tiresomely and on inappropriate occasions. 
Among his colleagues, he was universally respected, but he 
was regarded with something less than cordiality by a 
number of his associates. 

His particular hobby was pacifism. He hated war, and 
the waste of life which war involves, as any good bio- 
chemist is likely to do. He lent his name and his time 
freely to any organization formed to combat militarism; 
he was inclined to accept rather uncritically the propaganda 
of such organizations, and to repeat it at times when such 
repetition was tactless. 

Three times he came into conflict with the University 
authorities as a result of this propensity. The first time 
was in 1940, at the time of the Russo-Finnish War. As 
usual, Dr. Hunter was then involved with a “pacifist” 
organization, and with the curious logic such organizations 
sometimes display, most of its energies were directed to 
justify the Russian invasion of Finland. Dr. Hunter not 
only accepted this view; he propagated it, in his bio- 
chemistry classes as well as elsewhere. Summoned before 
the Board of Governors of the University of Alberta, he 
readily admitted that he had been indiscreet, and promised 
to keep politics out of his biochemistry classes in future—a 
promise which seems to have been pretty faithfully observed 
for the next nine years. 

Dr. Hunter experienced another clash with the Board of 
Governors in 1946. In that year he attended a meeting in 
Toronto of the Royal Society of Canada, and took advantage 
of the opportunity to attend as well a Canadian-Soviet 
Friendship meeting. After returning from these events, he 
submitted his expense account to the University in the 
usual way. The University disputed his account; Dr. 
Hunter proved highly un-cooperative and annoyed several 
persons in the administration. The usual procedure for 
dealing with such disputes, the appointment of an ad hoc 
committee by the Faculty Relations Committee, was not 
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followed at that time. Instead the president asked a certain 
member of the faculty to prepare a report on the dispute, 
and this report appears to have been unfavorable to Dr. 
Hunter. The matter was referred to the Board of Gover- 
nors, and the board postponed action indefinitely. 

In 1948-49, Dr. Hunter accepted the presidency of the 
Edmonton Peace Council, a body which was locally regarded 
as a Communist front. During his term of office he took 
great pains to secure the expression before this organization 
of all points of view, orthodox as well as radical, on contro- 
versial questions. Later in the year, at the conclusion of 
his last lecture in his introductory course in biochemistry, 
he called the attention of his students to a number of con- 
troversial political issues—the Atlantic Pact among others 
—and advised them to think over these issues carefully, 
without yielding to mass hysteria. 

Seventeen members of a class of over two hundred, induced 
by skillful propagandists, submitted a sworn statement to 
the president, reporting the incident. The wording of 
this statement is curiously reminiscent of the wording of 
the letter from the Board of Governors to Dr. Hunter in 
1940. Dr. Hunter was notified that the matter would be 
referred to the next meeting of the Board of Governors. 

This meeting dismissed Dr. Hunter from the faculty, 
giving him forty-eight hours to vacate his office, and two 
months in which to vacate the University house in which he 
and his family had lived for a number of years. 

The dismissal of Dr. Hunter calls attention to a deplor- 
able situation which exists in the University of Alberta. In 
that institution both the president and the Board of Gov- 
ernors are appointed directly by the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Council. All appointments to the faculty and all dis- 
missals are in the hands of the board, which has unlimited 
discretion. Since 1941, when the Senate of the University 
refused to sanction an honorary LL.D., for the late Premier 
William Aberhart, the machinery for converting the Uni- 
versity into a purely political body (in which appointments 
are based on political patronage and dismissals are a form of 
party discipline) has been consolidated fully as effectively 
as the machinery which Huey Long established to control 
the University of Louisiana. 

During 1948-1949 the activity of student political groups 
on the University campus was considerable, and _ this 
activity received a good deal of publicity in the local press. 
In particular one student group—representative of the 
Social-Credit element on the campus—set out on a witch 
hunt for Communists. (Social Crediters regard Communists 
with the same detestation that they bestow on Jews, Free- 
masons, international bankers, and similar mythical threats 
to civilization). The leader of the Social-Credit group on 
the campus was also a student in Dr. Hunter’s biochemistry 
class. The suspicion is inescapable that local party tactics 
involved first the smearing of the University as a hive of 
Communist activity and subsequently the dismissal, for 
political purposes, of a leading member of the faculty sus- 
pected of Communist sympathies. This suspicion is bound 
to persist until a clear explanation of the dismissal of Dr. 
Hunter, an explanation which will account not only for 
the dismissal itself but for the apparently vindictive manner 
in which it was carried out, is forthcoming from the authori- 
ties. To date, neither President Robert Newton nor the 
Board of Governors have made public any such explanation. 

It is hard to assess as yet the damage which the incident 
has done to the reputation of the University. Certainly, 
it is to be expected that able men of independent mind 
might hesitate to commit their futures to the uncertainties 
involved at the University of Alberta. How the members 
of the faculty have been affected is another question diffi- 
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cult to judge. The case has already been reviewed by the 
Faculty Relations Committee but no public statement has 
yet been issued; of possible significance is the fact that at 
least four members of the staff who had purchased city 
property with the intention of building homes during the 
past summer have postponed construction. Considerable 
damage may also have been done to the reputation of the 
University as a research institution. This phase of its 
work is only beginning to develop and it is most unfortunate 
that the very first student accepted for Ph.D. training 
should have been attracted to the University expressly to 
study under Dr. Hunter. He arrived in Edmonton, bring- 
ing his family with him, only a few days before Dr. Hunter’s 
dismissal was announced. It would seem that the Uni- 
versity has seriously damaged its reputation, and that this 
damage is likely to be revealed through the inability of the 
institution to attract or hold staff members of good quality, 
or to interest research students of good calibre. 

Many sound members of the faculty of the University 
of Alberta consider that the real problem there is the per- 
sonality and tactlessness of the president. On that aspect 
of the situation one does not wish to comment. But quite 
apart from Dr. Newton, there remains the basic problem of 
political control of the University. So long as the president 
and board who control appointments and dismissals are 
directly responsible to the cabinet, the cabinet must accept 
responsibility for all decisions taken by their nominees. 
Sometimes such decisions will be taken on sound academic 
grounds, but on those occasions where all explanation is 
refused and where there exists no obvious academic reason 
for the action of the board, then that action must be 
assumed to be purely political in character. Successful 


political interference in the conduct of the University in the 
case of Dr. Hunter will increase the temptation to convert 
the University into a political arm of the party in power. 


The present University Act is an instrument ideally suited 
to carry out such a conversion. 


IN OUR MAIL... 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a five dollar cheque to cover the cost of a two 
year renewal as listed on the enclosed notice. While still being 
a capitalist, I appreciate the saving effected by taking it for 
the two years but at the same time I wish to offer you en- 
couragement in the publishing of your magazine. 

While not agreeing with all the views expressed, or even 
the premises on which some of them are based, I do feel that 
Canadians should be aware of the ideas and thoughts of others, 
particularly those who think a little differently—and perhaps 
especially those who are progressive in their outlook. 

My best wishes for success, not only in developing as a 
magazine of political comment, but as one that desires to en- 
courage that which is called culture. Perhaps as the Ottawa 
Journal says, money is not the source of culture, but I feel it 
does help those who have the spirit and willingness to apply 
the deeper things in life which do create culture—so here is 
my bit to help you along. W.L.A. 
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Notes on the Dollar Shortage 
Donald 2. Marsh 


® THE FIRST PART of these notes is concerned with 
three widely held propositions about the British shortage 
of U.S. dollars. I believe these propositions are either mis- 
leading or flatly wrong. The second part is concerned with 
general conclusions on policy. These are briefly and rather 
baldly stated, for reasons of space. The tone throughout 
is a bit more confident than the author feels; but this not 
only saves space, it may provoke further discussion of an 
important subject. 
I1.—Three Doubtful Propositions 

(1) That the dollar shortage is purely a production prob- 

lem. 

Good economists have for years been trying to educate 
the public on the importance of “real” production, “real” 
welfare, and the “real” costs of both in terms of human 
effort. Europe’s post-war problems have been similarly ana- 
lyzed; and the dollar shortage has accordingly been traced 
to the failure of European production. This analysis was 
undoubtedly true immediately after the war; but, with the 
recovery of European production, the financial aspects of 
the problem have become increasingly important, until at 
last the “real” problem may now be one of achieving 
financial adjustment. 

According to the Economic Commission for Europe, the 
level of output per man in industry exceeded the 1938 level 
in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ireland, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom. It would appear from the Commission’s 
survey that, with the exception of Germany, Italy, and 
Austria, the “production problem” of Europe is well under 
control; and, among the exceptions, Italy especially has 
made rapid progress since 1946. What remains is not the 
problem of production as such, but the problem of produc- 
tion at competitive costs and prices. In other words, 
Europe’s problem has become financial rather than physical, 
in all but the three defeated countries. 

(2) That the United Kingdom is over-populated. 

On June 30, 1939, the total population of the United 
Kingdom was 47,762,000; on December 31, 1948, it was 
50,213,000; an increase of approximately 5 per cent. In 
the same period, the labor force grew from 19,750,000 to 
20,237,000: an increase of approximately 24 per cent. The 
industrial population is equal to the working population 
less the number in the armed forces. Allowing for the 
increase in peace-time armed strength, the total industrial 
population increased from 19,270,000 to 19,501,000. But 
there were 1,270,000 unemployed in 1939, compared with 
only 348,000 at the end of 1948. With all allowances, 
therefore, the industrial population actually employed rose 
from 18,000,000 in mid-1939 to 19,153,000 at the end of 
1948: a gain of slightly more than 5 per cent. 

The Economic Commission for Europe places the level of 
output per worker in the United Kingdom at 108 per cent 
of 1938. And, since the industrial population actually at 
work has kept pace with the total population, production 
per head of the population has evidently more than held its 
own. It is true, of course, that national consumption per 
head (of capital as well as consumption goods) is greater 
than national production per head, and the difference is 
being made up by Marshall aid. But this does not mean 
that Britain is over-populated. There is a certain level of 
national consumption that can be achieved without foreign 
aid; and this level for Britain is apparently as high as it 
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was in 1938. Of course the level is bound to be lower 
without foreign aid than it would be if aid were continued 
or increased; but, in terms of real welfare, the level of 
national consumption does not appear to be impossibly 
low; and the actual continuance of foreign aid makes pos- 
sible a substantial increase in national consumption per 
head over 1938. 

It may be objected of course that British plant and 
equipment need extensive repair and replacement; and that 
national consumption per head (which includes investment ) 
mist accordingly be raised. But this was true of British 
plant and equipment in 1938. The progressive cartelliza- 
tion of British industry (incidentally made possible through 
trade restrictions) has meant that earnings have not been 
used to increase capacity and efficiency. This has led to a 
combination of restricted production, high profits, and high 
prices that no amount of Marshall aid can break down. 
Trade restriction today takes new forms and new argu- 
ments are used to support it; but basically it always does 
the same thing: ,protects inefficient domestic industry 
against the cost and price adjustment required to meet 
foreign competition. 

A further possible objection is that the liquidation of 
British overseas investment before Lend-Lease accounts 
for today’s dollar shortage in spite of higher output per 
head of the population. During the war, Britain sold 
$4,500,000,000 of her overseas investments, of which 
$2,100,000,000 were sold in the Western Hemisphere: 
$905,000,000 in Canada; $820,000,000 in the U.S.; and 
$385,000,000 in South America. (Britain’s invisible exports 
in 1938 were $405,000,000 of which only $205,000,000 
represented interest, profits, and dividends on. foreign 
investment. In 1948 interest, profit, and dividends were 
$162,000,000). 

It would help if Britain had her old investments back: 
especially the $820,000,000 sold in the U. S. But the 
annual income on $820,000,000 is scarcely enough to wipe 
out a dollar-area deficit of $1,400,000,000 in 1948. Clearly, 
the loss of overseas investments accounts for a relatively 
small part of the excess of consumption per head over pro- 
duction per head that makes continued aid necessary. 

(3) That bi-lateral pacts or discrimination against the 

dollar area can save dollars without cutting the 
standard of living. 

Actually, bi-lateral and multi-lateral trade alike are 
incompatible with maintaining or increasing the British 
standard of living unless (1) she gets continued or increased 
foreign aid; or (2) she increases her productive efficiency. 
This argument applies of course to the post-war growth of 
the British welfare state. Right now, regardless of the 
merits of the welfare state, its growth will result in illusory 
“gains” unless one or other of the conditions above are 
met. For example: (1) further bi-lateral pacts will increase 
the cost of imports, and therefore domestic costs and prices, 
just as devaluation would, with no beneficial effect on 
dollar earnings through exports; (2) the absence of Western 
Hemisphere goods, excluded by the pacts, will further 
decrease welfare; and (3) the attempt of trade unions to 
maintain their position by wage increases will make (1) and 
(2) worse. This is not an argument against the welfare 
state as such. It means only that (economically) Britain 
has no choice. She may (politically) choose to go through 
certain motions, and keep the Labor Party rank and file 
quieter than they would otherwise be; but this is really a 
choice of the best method of fooling the trade unions and 
the public. 

All this applies also to the proposed discrimination 
against the dollar area now being discussed at the Wash- 
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ington Conference. This kind of dollar saving means 
higher priced imports for Britain, a further pressure on 
domestic costs, and a lower standard of living, with no 
corresponding stimulus to dollar earnings through exports: 
in other words, all the disadvantages of devaluation without 
its advantages. Discrimination is at best a means of post- 
poning a crisis by stopping the immediate dollar drain. In 
the long run, the fundamental adjustments must be made; 
and they will be all the harder to make if discrimination 
in the short run has been allowed to distort the pattern of 
world trade. 


II.—True Alternatives of Policy. 


High wages, high profits, and high payments under social 
security do not in themselves increase the total output to 
be shared. Their total effect in England today is not to 
increase the country’s economic welfare but to price British 
exports out of world markets. Similarly, a reduction in 
these money payments will not in themselves reduce the 
total output to be shared; and, by restoring Britain’s com- 
petitive position and her ability to supply industry and 
consumers from the most efficient sources, the total to be 
shared will actually be increased. 


Politically of course the problem of dividing the total 
product is of first-rate importance. The politically ideal 
solution is one in which an increased share for one group in 
the community does not mean a reduced share for anyone 
else. But in England today there is no such margin for 
the politicians to use. The effort to increase welfare 
through increased money payments has had some apparent 
success Only because Marshall aid intervened. But the 
real-goods margin provided by the original Marshall Plan 
has been used up; and the process can continue only if 
further aid makes possible a still greater volume of free 
imports. 

There is no cure for Britain’s dollar shortage so long as 
the gap between national consumption and national pro- 
duction continues to widen. But, given some agreed level 
of real consumption, to be increased only if production in- 
creases, the problem is soluble. I have already suggested 
that this level of national consumption per head is not 
impossibly low, even without Marshall aid: it can be as 
high as it was in 1938. But continued foreign aid should 
make it considerably higher. 


Now only one problem remains, and that is to get British 
money costs and prices down. This is a financial problem. 
It cannot be solved by forcing 5 per cent. price cuts on 
shopkeepers. It can be solved either (1) by direct money- 
income deflation with exchange rates given; or (2) by 
depreciation of the exchange rate with money incomes given. 
The first will reduce British internal and export prices by 
reducing the money rewards of labor and management. The 
second will reduce export prices without cutting money 
rewards, but the cost of imports and other goods will rise 
at home and the real value of British incomes will fall. 
Either way is politically difficult, perhaps (as some say) 
impossible. And both are inferior politically to the many 
devices for cutting the standard of living while seeming to 
do the opposite: for example, the whole network of bi-lateral 
pacts. But unfortunately (barring a miraculous over-night 
increase in productivity, or a sudden resolution by trade 
unions to work harder and for longer hours at the same 
pay) deflation of the money rewards to labor and capital, 
or depreciation of the currency, are the only methods by 
which British self-denial can be translated into fundamental 
international adjustment. 

(For postscript to this article see page 267.) 
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The “Middle Way’ in Hritain 
B) Davis M.Caughey 


® THE PHRASE “MIDDLE WAY” is in at least one 
respect unfortunate. What is happening in Britain at 
present is not a compromise between conflicting necessities. 
The “British experiment” will be misunderstood if it is 
thought of primarily as a via media, socially, economically, 
or politically between the ,aisser-faire capitalism of America 
and the totalitarianism of U.S.S.R. Similarly the British 
Labor Party is manifestly not holding an uneasy balance 
between the powerful forces of the extreme right or of the 
extreme left in Britain itself. The British experiment is a 
creative contribution to man’s problem of how to achieve 
an equitable and responsible society; and the British Labor 
Party has an inner history and development of its own: it 
has not been thrown into power because the country as a 
whole cannot agree on any other course. In these respects 
British democratic socialism is in a very different, and very 
much stronger, position than democratic socialism in 
France, or indeed in many other parts of Western Europe. 

The British Labor Party is the inheritor of a distinctive 
way of looking at society: indeed, it is the inheritor of sev- 
eral different social philosophies. This continuity with a 
diversified past is one of the factors which renders super- 
ficial the accusation that it is pursuing ‘“doctrinaire socialism 
to the detriment of the country’s economy.” Tensions 
within the party and differences of outlook amongst its sup- 
porters are a healthy factor in preventing doctrinaire 
thought and maintaining that element of opportunism which 
is essential to all politics, and which has been thought to be 
characteristic of British politics, by friend and foe. 

Where did British socialism come from? First, and most 
important, are the roots of the British labor movement in 
the trade unions which grew up, often in close manifesta- 
tions of non-conformist working-class life, in the latter half 
of the nineteenth and the first years of the twentieth 
centuries. The working-class institutions of Britain were 
of slow and often painful growth, and they genuinely be- 
longed to the people. Through them a section of the com- 
munity which had, under nineteenth century capitalism, 
been denied responsibility, learned to exercise it; and 
through their unions, men and women who had been without 
power learned to wield it. When the Labor Party was put 
into power at the general election in 1945, the revolutionary 
forces which had become articulate decades previously in 
their demand for a share in the total life of society, now 
took over the central direction of government, and (unlike 
1924 and 1929) did so with sufficient confidence and con- 
centration of power to be able to put into effect its policies. 
The working-class movement had waited long and patiently 
for this moment. 

A second element lying behind the victory of Labor in 
1945 was a widespread conviction for socialism among so- 
called intellectuals. This group, like their working-class 
counterparts, derive their convictions from two or three 
different sources. One of these is the Christian faith. We 
have already noted the early association of trade unions 
with the non-conformist chapel, Sunday School, and adult- 
educational agency. So too “intellectual” socialism had an 
early and persistent stimulus given to it by a small but far 
from insignificant group of churchmen and theologians. In 
the days when political views of Bishops Gore and Westcott, 
and of Dr. Henry Scott Holland of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were well known, it used to be said that socialism in the 
Church of England had reached the bishops but not the 
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working classes. This is neither true nor fair, but it at least 
indicates the strength of political conviction of this sort 
which was known to exist in a certain group, the most famous 
member of which in recent years was Archbishop William 
Temple. Other intellectuals derived their socialism from a 
study of the writings of Marx and his followers. This was 
a later growth than Christian socialism, and made its most 
effective contribution to the Labor Movement during the 
1930’s. Like the dogmatic Christianity of Gore, etc., it 
brought a vigor and intellectual discipline to British social- 
ism which the working-class movement and the liberal 
humanitarianism of men of goodwill lacked, and might have 
lacked to their great peril. When therefore the Labor Party 
was put into power in 1945, it came with an analysis or series 
of analyses of the human situation much less vague and 
merely beneficently emotional than is often supposed. Those 
whe have been through the discipline of Marxist or of 
Christian thought can have few illusions about the human 
material with which they have to do in politics. 


A third element behind Labor’s victory was the continuous 
tradition of British radicalism. Up till World War I, the 
Liberal Party had given political expression to this, and 
indeed the Liberal government of 1906 began to introduce 
certain social services, and to hint that the welfare state 
had been conceived, though we had to wait until World 
War II for it to be born. When Labor was put into power 
in 1945 it came with a mandate to continue that which 
two wars and the intervening years of mediocrity and 
apathy had interrupted or neglected. 


It was then the working-class vote that put Labor into 
power in 1945; this was their party and it represented their 
interests; they had made it, though some of their number 
had from time to time betrayed it. This time there was no 
treason through compromise in coalition with the Tories, 
even though the offer was now made by one greater than 
Baldwin, Churchill at the height of his popularity but at the 
end of his influence. But it was not only the working-class 
vote that put Labor into power. This was not only a victory 
for one side in the class struggle, though it was a genuine 
revolution carried through without violence and in full 
respect for law and order. There were also many from the 
middle and upper classes who voted for Labor, and at least 
some who did not do so (for instance, because they wanted 
Churchill’s prestige behind our foreign policy) gladly con- 
curred in the social policies which Labor was committed to 
put into effect. An American journalist has rightly assessed 
the significance of that election when recently she wrote: 
“Tt was a decisive act, and it set the country on a fresh and 
positive course at the very moment of incipient post-war 
disillusionment and plain weariness when such a tonic was 
psychologically essential—it might be compared to the post- 
operative ambulation which is now regarded as far better 
for the patient than several weeks in bed.’”’ It is sometimes 
said that a country gets the government it deserves. In 
1945 the British people got the government they wanted. 
Never again would they go back to the 1930’s with un- 
employment, long and persistent, for the mass of the 
people, and inactivity amongst the rulers. Nor would they 
go back on the social advances carried during war itself. 
Had not the British government, with the biggest war of 
British history on its hands, put through a larger volume 
of social legislation than any government in the years 
between the wars? And had not a degree of basic justice 
been achieved through rationing and price control that had 
never before obtained in British life? The people were 
not going back on their gains. Rather, they were determined 
to go forward, to have prices of essential commodities kept 
down, to maintain rationing until there was more than 
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enough for all, to make sure that medical services were 
extended to the whole population, that housing was planned, 
and that the new Education Act was implemented. The 
only party that could be trusted to do this was the people’s 
own party; for Labor was committed not only to introduce 
the Welfare State, but also to take basic precautions to 
make this possible: to make sure that no centre of economic 
power was left in a position to challenge or imperil the 
policies being pursued by the main centre of political power, 
the government ef the country. Hence the nationalization 
of the banks, the coal industry, steel, transport, and fuel. 


Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that while 
British socialism looks from the outside like a middle way 
between the extremes of Jaisser faire and totalitarian gov- 
ernment, it is better understood from the inside as a growth 
or development of social and economic tendencies which are 
present in all countries, but which have peculiar factors 
working toward different policies in each. To speak of 
Britain as having chosen a middle way between America 
and Russia might for instance suggest that she has given up 
certain “freedoms” precious to the Americans for the sake 
of a certain equality represented (in theory at least) by 
Soviet Russia. But the effect of socialism in Britain has not, 
by and large, been to take away men’s freedom, but to 
establish it. Pre-war Britain was scarcely a “free” country 
in any positive sense of that term. Thousands were at 
liberty not to work, but did not have freedom to work. We 
were all at liberty to be ill, but did not have free access to 
treatment and the means of recovery. There are, of course, 
important negative freedoms, and on the whole they have 
been preserved in the new Britain: I am free to choose my 
doctor, and any doctor is free to refuse to attend me. But 
more important is the establishment of positive freedom: 
that I am free to have the medical attention I need, regard- 
less of the cost. The limits on this positive freedom (as 
far as the medical service is concerned) are now set, not 
by the system, but by the shortage of doctors, nurses, and 
hospital accommodation. 


Just as talk of the middle way misleads when it suggests 
a via media between American liberalism and Soviet totali- 
tarianism, so too Britain’s middle way must not be thought 
of as an independence of America or Russia. The British 
people, by and large, know that they cannot be independent 
of America, financially or militarily: they live in and not 
out of a world in which America and Russia are the big 
realities of power politics. But like St. Paul who regarded 
the Roman Empire as a convenient framework within which 
to carry forward the infinitely more important task of 
the establishment of the Church around the shores of the 
Mediterranean, so British socialists gladly and gratefully 
accept the framework of American security and the aid of 
American finance to find their own way of establishing 
social justice in their own country and relating themselves 
with a new sense of responsibility to Western Europe, the 
Commonwealth, and their colonial possessions. But St. Paul 
and the early Christians were not willing that the Roman 
Empire should dictate to them the conditions in which the 
Church could live; and if necessary they were prepared to, 
and did, die rather than submit to such interference. In a 
lesser, but by no means unimportant cause, British socialists 
are not likely to submit to interference in the pursuit of their 
policies. Indeed, one can put it more broadly and assert 
that the British people are no more likely to listen to advice 
from Mr. Dewey about how they should vote than the 
British government is likely to modify its program because 
of threats from E.R.P. administrators. One suspects that 
responsible American leaders know this, and that the threat 
will not be issued. But the sense that Labor leaders are 
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more certain than their Conservative counterparts to with- 
stand such threats if issued, may have an important influence 
on the floating vote at the next general election. If American 
conservatives want to help Labor back to power in Britain 
in 1950 they would be well advised to continue to follow 
Mr. Dewey’s example in issuing instructions to the British 
electorate. 

One criticism of some weight is, however, often levelled 
against British domestic policies of the past four years; and 
it ought to be faced. It is agreed that the introduction of 
the welfare state, and the socialization of the larger centres 
of economic power, may have been necessary and desirable 
policies for Britain to pursue at some date in the not too 
distant future. But the present was not the right time to 
put socialism into practice. It puts up the cost of produc- 
tion at a time when Britain needs to keep down the price 
of her export articles if she is going to compete in the world 
market. On this some comments must be made. 

First, the Labor Party is at least as aware of the problem 
of prices in the world market as are the Conservatives and 
is rather more frank in admitting its difficulties to the 
country. In its published program for the 1950 general 
election the Labor Party has bluntly stated that there are 
to be no increases in social services without increased pro- 
ductivity. The Conservative Party has however promised 
certain increases in social-service expenditure and service 
pay at the same time as, paradoxically or schizo- 
phrenically, stating that it will reduce taxation and 
expenditure. 


Secondly, to have refused to embark on her present policies 
would have been economically more disastrous for Britain 
than to undertake them. Much is made of labor stoppages, 
and on the narrow margin on which Britain’s economy is 
now running they are most unfortunate. But the hours lost 
through strikes after the end of World War II are infin- 
itesimally small compared to those lost after World War I, 
and are relatively very much smaller than those lost in 
laisser faire America. The British working man returning 
from the war, or turning from war to peace production, 
wanted, and first was given, security: without it there was 
no possibility of average productivity. He has now attained 
that, and the problem of greater productivity is one with 
which his responsible leader (for example in the Trade Union 
Congress) is at least as much concerned as any American 
capitalist. But the habits of mind developed in the working 
classes during the period of disintegration of British capital- 
ism necessarily takes some time to eradicate. 

Thirdly, and most important: it is when Britain is fight- 
ing for her life that she is most likely to carry through a 
program of social change which might have significant reper- 
cussions outside her own borders. During the last two wars 
British life was sufficiently dynamic to make men think with 
favor of social change which would have seemed too radical 
to effect in peace-time. On the last occasion we lost the 
initiative and passed through the disturbances and mock 
prosperity of the twenties into the shame of the thirties. 
This time, the British people may yet have reason to be 
thankful that the fight for their very existence did not come 
to an end with the defeat of Hitler and Hirohito. 
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China, 1945 


® THE PADDY PATCHES were green again. Farmers 
labored on the fields. Between the stalks you could see 
the water sparkling in the bright sun. Water buffalos 
wallowed languidly in muddy pools. From early dawn to 
sunset farm boys treaded the water-wheels pumping up 
water to verdant rice terraces. The sun glistened in the 
revolving strings of wooden scoops. With patient persis- 
tence, sometimes without a shelter against the scorching 
sun, the water-wheel treaders kept on going, their broad- 
rimmed, cone-shaped straw hats rocking monotonously. 
White herons meandered gracefully through the green fields. 
On the age-old well-worn trails between the gray mud- 
hamlets with thatched roofs farmers came waddling under 
their resilient bamboo yokes. 

Thousands of brown rectangular sails moved slowly on 
ancient waterways, rivers, and canals, laden with cabbage, 
bamboo shoots, and leeks, celery, water-chestnuts, water- 
cress, and live chickens in hemp baskets, for the markets of 
a nearby city. When you saw them at a distance, the water 
hidden from your eyes, they looked like huge kites gliding 
warily right through the verdure contemplating whether 
they would call it a day or not. 

At railway stations wives and daughters of the farmers 
offered you preserved eggs with black whites and red yolks, 
sugar-coated water-chestnuts, and fried bread sprinkled 
with sesame seeds. Except for the railway stations, this 
picture was thousands of years old. In 1949 A.D. the 
Chinese farmers fertilized their fields with human fertilizer, 
tilled them with a simple one-blade, one-handle plough, 
planted their rice, treaded their water-wheels, carried 
everything with their yokes, just in the same manner as 
1000 B.C. 

Up in central China I met a young Christian Chinese, a 
YMCA secretary, who was working with some Westerners 
in a rural work project run by the Church of the Brethren. 
I asked him: ‘“‘What made you choose this line of Christian 
service? A university graduate like you could have had a 
job in a city somewhere and enjoyed a bit more comfort 
than you get in a Chinese village without electricity, 
theatres, and hygiene as you have come to know it?” He 
said: “Eighty percent of China’s 450,000,000 are farmers. 
Nearly all of them are illiterate. They are subjected to all 
kinds of superstition. They know nothing about modern 
agricultural methods. They are in the hands of exacting 
landlords. I felt that as a Christian leader I had a special 
obligation to these 360,000,000. So I joined this Christian 
rural project. I have never regretted it.” 

“How did the farmers receive you?” 

“They viewed us with some suspicion at the outset. 
When we brought the first tractor to the village they were 
convinced it was ridden by a devil. One day a farmer got 
hurt by the tractor and that confirmed their belief in the 
devilishness of our novelties. But now they have accepted 
both us, our school, our tractors and our new agricultural 
teachings as something worth while!” 

Traveling through the areas unaffected by the civil war, 
you might get the impression that all is well in China. But 
stop over in a village and you will soon find that the seeds 
of the civil war are there. You see the farmer work in the 
fields, and in his junk, and it all looks contented and normal. 
But it isn’t. There are many worries underneath the un- 
ruffled surface of his face. One of the worries is the /andlord. 
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The landlord rules the farmer. Most of the farmer’s pro- 
duce goes to the landlord. The landlord, or better the land- 
lord family, might possess only a few acres and live in the 
village or he might possess miles and miles of land and live 
in splendor in a city. In any case, the tenant farmer has a 
hard time making ends meet under an exacting contract. 

The second worry is conscription. When a conscription 
agent turns up in a village there is fear and weeping among 
the farmers. The few rich ones bribe their sons out of 
military service. The poor families have to give their 
sons. This spring I often saw thousands of these pitiful 
little youngsters in their baggy padded uniforms, separated 
from their home village by a thousand miles and more. 

Then there is, thirdly, the fear of crop failure. If the 
spring rains don’t come, the pools will dry up and there will 
be no rice. If there is no rice, hunger and famine will haunt 
the hamlets. 

Fourthly, among the farmers there is the helplessness of 
illiteracy. If you cannot read and write you are at the 
mercy of those who can. That’s the way the ruling class 
in China perpetuated itself. Ignorance is power—for the 
knowing. 

Fifthly, the farmers, thus locked up ina very small world, 
are living in another kind of slavery, the fear of the spirits. 
They believe in evil spirits as well as in the spirits of their 
ancestors. That, of course, retards material progress. Feng- 
shui, the influence of “aspects,” decides whether a railroad 
can be built through a territory, or a bridge. The fields are 
dotted with gravemounds which cannot be removed because 
it would antagonize the ancestors. 

In the spring and early summer of 1949 the Chinese 
farmers worked on as usual. Of course, the growing indus- 
trial capacity of China is slowly breaking up their old cus- 
toms, good or bad. But note: slowly, very slowly. However, 
one thing was changing the old more rapidly than anything 
in the past: the war between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists. The rumor had reached the farmer in Nationalist 
China that the fighting was over some issues that closely 
concerned him. However, you saw the effect of the war 
primarily in big cities. 

Last winter I often saw them “building” a shed of straw- 
mats on one of the sidewalks of Shanghai. They were a 
family of five, huddling around a pitiful fire of sour twigs. 
They had come with the refugee caravans to Shanghai, their 
backs bent under the bundles of all they possessed in life. 
In the daytime some of the family members offered you 
some simple toys for sale outside the shed. Others were 
begging down town. The price of rice was constantly rising. 
There was a dull, resigned expression in their faces. The 
nights were bitterly cold. 


Millions have migrated in that way during the past few 
years. Shanghai was crammed with refugees this last 
winter and spring. Only when over two hundred of them 
had died in the streets during a frosty night did the news- 
papers bother to mention it. These migrating humans were 
afraid of the devastation of war. They saw a lot of it under 
the Japanese and would have no more of it. They were not 
afraid of the “Communists” as such for they knew extremely 
little about the ideological side. They only knew that 
soldiers, as they had known them, are bad, whatever their 
brand. 

This spring the dismal mat-sheds of the refugees on the 
outskirts of Shanghai had grown alarmingly in number. 
Sanitary conditions were beyond description. As the sum- 
mer was approaching and the Communist armies drawing 
closer to Shanghai the number of nationalist soldiers in- 
creased. Thousands of them had simply been dumped in 
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Shanghai after the Manchurian disaster. Their generals 
did not need them any more. No one paid them or fed 
them. They helped themselves to theatre seats and food. 
One of the older of them said: “We have no rights. After 
the war with Japan was over I was fired. My wife and my 
kids had nothing to eat. In 1947 they took me again 
because they needed me against the Communists. I don’t 
care what the war is about. I need food for my family.” 

The secret police of the Kuomintang grew busier and 
busier during the spring. Especially the university students 
were a target for their efforts. Arrests were made by the 
hundreds in Shanghai. No open trials were held. The 
secret police were as scared as their often innocent victims. 

The people in the big cities felt that the nationalist 
regime was not sufficiently concerned with the aims to 
which it had originally avowed itself: a literacy program 
and social improvement. A Chinese businessman in 
Shanghai said: “‘We don’t know what will happen when the 
Communists come. But we know that the concern of the 
present leaders is to get as much hard cash as possible out 
of the country, for deposit in Hongkong, London, and 
New York. We have no confidence in this government and 
that is why the new currency is already 800,000 to one U. S. 
dollar, an impossible situation.” 


North American Union? 
Auden Fadl 


® NOW THAT THE UNITED STATES has become the 
“mother country” of both Canada and Britain, Canadians 
should reconsider their position in the world. There is a 
growing separation between Canada and Britain. Canadian 
membership in the dollar world is much more real than 
Canadian membership in the Commonwealth of Nations. 
The propaganda against the use of “free enterprise” dollars 
to bolster “socialist” Britain seems to be more effective in 
Canada than in the United States. U. S. Congress votes 
another $850,000,000 in aid to Britain, but the Canadian 
government professes itself unable to give any further help. 
Canada reimposes the tariffs on British textiles, and opens 
at Cornwall a mill to manufacture the viscose stable fibre 
(for rayon yarn) which until now Britain has supplied. 

Canadian farmers are going to be the first to feel the rap 
as Britain reduces her North American purchases. Bacon, 
cheese, and egg contracts expire at the end of this year. 
Any renewal of these agreements is likely to be at reduced 
prices. Other export industries are likely to suffer too, and 
all segments of the population will feel the reduction in 
export income. If necessary the Canadian government will 
bring itself to spend in farm-support prices or on public 
works the money it cannot bring itself to lend or give to a 
“socialist” Britain which will be much the same when and 
if a Conservative government takes power. No economic 
disaster is going to strike Canada unless the United States 
also stops helping Europe and runs into depression. 

A disaster of another kind is more likely—a precipitate 
or unstudied union with the United States. Canadians now 
mention economic union as not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility—economic union could easily lead to political union. 
A customs union needs union-wide political machinery to 
make economic policy in dealing with the rest of the world. 
Military co-operation in time of war—if war should strike 
this continent—could also lead to political union. The 
customs officers along the international boundary could do 
business as usual when there was war in Europe—their 
activities would not be very appropriate if North America 
became a battleground. 
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There are other, pleasanter, considerations which might 
bring about political union of Canada and the United 
States. There are people who think that freedom of the 
skies is almost as logical as freedom of the seas. More and 
more people begin to think of the globe as one world. More 
and more people live for a while on one side of the U. S.- 
Canadian boundary and then for a while on the other side. 
They even change their citizenship and feel much like their 
former selves. 

Nevertheless, an unplanned, unstudied union of Canada 
and the United States might aggravate some present prob- 
lems—such as the ccntrol of unwieldy corporations. There 
would be the loss of a tremendous opportunity to advance 
the building of a better sort of world. The union ,of Canada 
and Newfoundland could have been the occasion for a 
long-time solution of the economic problems of the Mari- 
time provinces. Instead it was a hasty and ill-considered 
union which may result in bitterness and disappointment. 

Any union of Canada and the United States would, or 
could, raise so many problems and possibilities that 
Canadians, without committing themselves to any such 
future, should begin to study such a union. It should be a 
long-term study. No doubt the United States would be 
glad to join in setting up an international commission to 
make, say, a ten-year study. Such a commission could 
bring about a greater knowledge and appreciation by the 
peoples of the two countries of each other and _ their 
institutions. 

An emergency union, or union arising out of inability to 
unravel the growing economic union, would result in the 
adoption of the U. S. federal machinery of congressional 
government. A long-term study of union, however, would 
include consideration of the relative merits of parliamentary 
and congressional government. Perhaps parliamentary 
government puts too much power in the hands of one man 
for such an enlarged country, but the U. S. plan of making 
the chief executive powerless to carry out his pledges leaves 
much to be amerded. 

Both countries need more suitable capitals. The U. S. 
capital is situated in a hotbed of racial intolerance. The 
Canadian capital is too far from a large centre of population 
where the government, as in London, would be more con- 
scious of public opinion, Winnipeg might make a more 
central and suitable capital for a combined country. Ottawa 
could become the capital of Professor Lower’s suggested 
province of St. Lawrence. 

But then union would remove one reason for breaking 
Ontario and Quebec up into several smaller provinces— 
they would no longer be able to threaten the central gov- 
ernment effectively. Perhaps Ontario and Quebec would 
be of appropriate size as eventual units in a world 
government. 

Both Canadian and U. S. constitutions need revision, but 
some of Canada’s constitutional problems may arise out of 
geography—-too much longitude and not enough latitude. 
The impoverishment of the Maritime Atlantic fringe, for 
instance, contributes to the need for greater federal power. 
It might be that a United States and Provinces of America 
could have a federal government with less power than a 
Canadian federal government seems to need. There might 
be more state or provincial security (even for Quebec) in a 
larger country than in the present Canada. 

The U. S. method of naming supreme court judges is not 
above criticism, but it is away ahead of the method which 
Canadians are calmly contemplating. The real Canadian 
supreme court is now in Britain and its members are named 
by another government, and that does not seem desirable. 
But it is a step forward, or backward, that the Canadian 
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prime minister should have the power to appoint, without 
reference to parliament, the members of the court which 
will determine what are dominion and provincial fields of 
government? And of course a requirement that parlia- 
ment should approve appointments would not be the 
equivalent of the requirement that the U. S. congress 
approve appointments to the U. S. Supreme Court. If the 
Privy Council has erred in the past in favor of the provinces, 
is not the Supreme Court likely to err in the future in favor 
of the Dominion? Is this the way to amend the British 
North America Act? 

There are many other fields in which the two countries 
together might look profitably at their institutions—films, 
radio, transportation. They should also consider the part 
which these two countries, as a unit or separately, should 
play economically and politically in strengthening the 
democratic world and building a world state. 


O CANADA 


Britain’s fundamental difficulty today is, in its simplest starkest 
form, the unwillingness of her people to work hard enough. The 
Socialists find they have been unable to repeal the laws of human 
nature. (The Weston Times and Guide). 


The planning board makes no proposals for the reconstruction of 
Toronto’s uneconomic areas. It gives the opinion, though, that no 
additional burdens should be borne by real estate for developments of 
this kind. The only alternative, then, would be a greater measure of 
assistance from other levels of government. (Globe and Mail). 


Scant attention need be paid those who are continually prattling 
about our substandard housing and who sound as if they would raze 
practically every building in sight and replace with something for 
the next generation of planners to condemn. (The Financial Post). 


Assurance of security in old age would prove one of the greatest 
bulwarks against Socialism and Communism in this country. 
(O. Edgerton, quoted in The Financial Post). 


Chicoutimi, Que., Sept. 20 (CP).—Premier Duplessis tonight an- 
nounced his Union Nationale Government during the next session of 
the legislature would present a law to institute a provincial lottery 
. . . He said his government favored a state lottery, controlled by the 
province for “legitimate purposes, such as education and public health.” 

(Globe and Mail). 


ERP ruins peach market; 100,000 tons on ground. 
(Headline in Canadian Tribune). 


The officers gave chase for some distance, but failed to overtake the 
large automobile bearing a Quebec license. They radioed ahead to 
Belleville, where city police threw up a road block . . . Said Sergeant 
Kay of the OPP at Belleville: “This man is what we sometimes term a 
big shot, and I would not want him to be able at any time to say 
that I had given the press any information that would cause him any 
embarrassment.” (Globe and Mail). 

This month’s prize of a six month’s subscription goes to Donald 
Millard, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clip- 
ping, date and name of publication. 
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On the Air 
Al ai Sangster 


The Hucksters 


® ALMOST EXACTLY three months have passed, as you 
read this, since the death of one of radio’s best known (and 
in many houses best loved) characters— the newscaster Jim 
Hunter. Mr. Hunter died on the morning of Monday, June 
thirteenth; on that same evening his six-thirty time on 
CFRB, the station with which he had been associated for 
more than half as long as radio has existed, was given over to 
an impressive and moving tribute to his memory. 

Much of this eulogy was devised and spoken by Mr. John 
Collingwood Reade, himself a newscaster of eminence, and 
there were short speeches by CFRB’s bigwigs and by other 
radio luminaries. The brief service ended with a few bars 
of Mr. Hunter’s theme, the rollicking “A-Hunting We Will 
Go’’—a theme which had been his for so long that literally 
thousands of listeners could not hear it without saying “Oh, 
there’s Jim Hunter.”” After a few moments, enough of the 
music to permit its identification, to “establish” it, as they 
say in radio, the theme faded enough to permit a voice to be 
heard above it. The voice was Mr. John Collingwood 
Reade’s; it was hushed and reverent and even contrived a 
well-simulated break. The words it spoke were these: “This 
is the last time this theme will be heard on this station at 
this time.” 

Almost exactly three months have passed since then; 
scarcely a week had passed before Mr. Reade became the 
incumbent of the lucrative job (for Mutual Benefit) which 
Mr. Hunter’s untimely death had left vacant. Scarcely a 
month had passed before that old devil greed, that desire 
for personal or corporate gain at the expense of somebody’s 
death which is so inseparable from the insurance business, 
had its grisly way here. Within a month after Mr. Hunter’s 
death (and nightly thereafter) Mutual Benefit’s news, as 
delivered by Mr. John Collingwood Reade, was being in- 
troduced by the blithe strains of ‘“A-Hunting We Will Go.” 

We have little comment; we are fully aware that, as some- 
one pointed out long ago and as all business has been enthus- 
iastically pointing up ever since, “sentiment has no place in 
business.” But surely this marks a new low, even for com- 
mercial radio in Canada. 

Mutual Benefit, it should be noted, did not take this 
downward leap suddenly or without due preparation. The 
company had been climbing down towards it, step by step on 
its commercials, for a good long time. Despite all the 
evidence of the polls and researchers, which has shown that 
fear-pressure advertising is unsound psychologically, and 
aside from that a damned nasty thing, Mutual Benefit has 
held firmly to its necrophobiac way, holding up to Mr. and 
Mrs. Citizen a dismally garish picture of an ominous future. 
Reduced to the vulgate the whole burden of its messages, 
night after night, is this: 

“Better get yourself covered, bud; like as not you'll kick 
off before tomorrow.” 


This sort of thing, and other considerations which will be 
obvious to anyone who spends even an hour a day listening 
to the private stations, inclines one to the belief that Some- 
thing Should Be Done. Specifically, the CBC Board of 
Governors, in its regulatory capacity, should take off those 
outsize velvet gloves and deliver a few swift ones with the 
iron fist. If the members of the board think nothing needs 
to be done, let them, quietly so as not to flush the game, 
embark on a junket. Let them proceed, for example, to 
Northern Ontario, where CBC daytime coverage is almost 
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nil and nighttime coverage erratic. Let them settle down in 
Cobalt or New Liskeard or any town above North Bay and 
conscientiously listen, for one day only, to such Canadian 
stations as they can hear. If they are not sickened, appalled, 
and infuriated by what they hear, by the never-ending stream 
of drivel, by the chains of spot announcements, linked to- 
gether in strings of three or even four at a time, by the 
fulsome, phony voices of the panty-waist announcers, by 
almost everything spewed out by these transmitters, then 
I will personally eat the CBL antenna tower, inch by inch, 
starting at the bottom and working up. 

Assured by the sweeping Liberal victory of at least four 
more years of secure existence, the Corporation should now 
be able to take a firm stand. The recent flat refusal of the 
Board of Governors to permit spot announcements in the 
evening hours is, perhaps, some slight indication of the way 
the wind is setting. We hope to see it rise, and speedily, into 
a sweeping, cleansing gale which will sweep away the exces- 
sive profiteering which is now the sole concern of the private 
station operators. If some of the stations and their operators 
were swept away as well it would be absolutely no loss to 
the public; replacement of a few of the greedier ones by an 
equal number of new CBC outlets might well have a salutary 
effect on the industry as a whole. 

Perhaps what is needed is a shake-up in the Board’s mem- 
bership; a change to ensure that a clear majority of the 
Board’s members are honest, sincere believers in the public 
ownership of radio. Men and women are needed there who 
have not forgotten that, after all, the private stations have 
no vested rights whatever, but are operating on sufferance 
only until better arrangements can be made. 


The Greater Bleak Outlook 
Fifty Year Plan 
Graham MeInnes 


® OFFICIALS FRANKLY ADMIT that the master plan 
for the city of Bleak Outlook, announced by Mayor Eugene 
Tombstone last fall, is hopelessly stalled. Questioned on 
this point by an Outlook reporter, City Engineer Terence 
McOstrich testily explained: ‘““The plan doesn’t rest solely 
with us. Ottawa comes into it, and the Province. Remember 
the motto of our city: ‘Slow and Steady’.” ‘Rome wasn’t 
built in a day,” observed Mayor Tombstone at a Rotary 
luncheon, “and neither will Bleak Outlook be.” 


All too true, say the doubters; for the architectural roughs 
are gathering dust at City Hall. All planning activity has 
ceased. The master plan has long since been replaced as a 
subject of conversation by the hatchet-murder of a district 
farmer by his wife, and the exploit of “Tiger” Jones, who 
crossed the lake on a block of ice, with an outboard clamped 
to it, in one hour and seventeen minutes, thus beating the 
record set in 1921 by his late father. 

Like all progressive Canadian communities, the city of 
Bleak Outlook Aad a plan. Barely had the last reverbera- 
tions over Hiroshima reached interstellar space when Mayor 
Tombstone announced, through the columns of the Outlook, 
that a plan had been prepared by the international authority, 
M. Serge Pantz, and would shortly be submitted to the 
voters. It would be known as the Greater Bleak Outlook 
Fifty-Year Plan, or GBOFYP. 

From a civic centre radiated treelined boulevards, taste- 
fully punctuated with clover leaves. Heavy traffic was 
routed through open cuts. A _ high-speed subway ran 
beneath the downtown section and emerged at the Mac- 
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Donald Plaza, carrying business men clear to the city limits 
in diesel-electric streamlined cars of reinforced magnesium. 
The network of spur lines crossing the city was eliminated 
and both railroad stations rebuilt. Factories crowding the 
lake were shifted east and west to provide a community 
beach. The brow of Confederation Hill was shaved off to 
accommodate the new Laurier Airport. High-level bridges 
were thrown across the Ague River and Dundreary Creek. 


Yet GBOFYP is no more; and some citizens doubt 
whether the public has been given the true reason. For- 
tunately we are in a position to give the readers of The 
Forum a brief outline of the history of the plan, and of the 
chief characters associated wtih it: Town Planner Pantz; 
his assistant, Miss Earani Anaxos; Controller Wilma Anne 
Doherty; and young Fred Andrews. ; 


Fred Andrews, scion of one of Bleak Outlook’s best 
families (his great-great-grandfather had the victualling 
contract for a British regiment in the War of 1812) was in 
nowise inhibited by his august background. Though ex- 
pelled from the Egerton Ryerson School for Boys for read- 
ing a copy of Le Corbusier’s Vers une Architecture behind 
his Latin grammar, he persisted in his desire to become a 
town planner, and was reluctantly permitted by his parents 
to attend the McGill School of Architecture. He was well 
on the way to completing his course when war broke out. He 
enlisted in the RCAF and spent some five years in activities 
the reverse of town-planning. 


But his professional examination of German cities kept 
his interest green, and when he read in the Outlook of the 
proposed plan, he wrote asking if he could enter the compe- 
tition. He was at this time stationed in East Anglia and his 
contacts with the home town were slender; but he was 
alert, disputatious, and, at twenty-six, full of ideas, He 
sent a few suggestions to his parents who, by this time 
full of pride, prevailed on their good friend, Controller 
Wilma Anne Doherty, to plead for Fred at City Hall. 


The city fathers were highly embarrassed by Fred’s entry. 
It had never crossed their minds that Canada could provide 
adequate talent, and they had given the job to Serge Pantz 
who, for the trifling sum of $20,000 and expenses, had 
agreed to prepare a plan. Their path with Serge had not 
always been smooth. There was the regrettable occasion 
on which, having been shown the town in exhaustive detail 
by Engineer McOstrich, Serge observed at a dinner in his 
honor: “Off course, Blikk Ottlook, zere is reely nozzing to 
be done. It iss a complit mess. Neverzeless, I do my 
possible.” 

Then there was Serge’s assistant, Earani Anaxos, a blonde 
of such demoralizing beauty that several aldermen were 
heard to entertain doubts as to her stenographic compe- 
tence. When Pantz presented her expense account along 
with his own, and refused to pay for his suite at the Loyal 
British Hotel until it was honored, there were hard words 
at City Hall. But the bill was eventually paid and there- 
after Serge, though his mien suggested that of a man beneath 
whose nose a sewer vent has just opened, buckled down to 
work and was soon busy photographing, surveying, and 
drafting. In fact, as he observed to McOstrich, “I am 
bekomm Canadien, for I find myself as occupy as ze 
bevaire.”” 

City Hall’s embarrassment at having given first prefer- 
ence to an outsider was equalled by their dread of Miss 
Doherty, for her sharp tongue had long been feared by 
politician and businessman alike. On intimate terms with 
the old families and big tycoons, she drew her vote from 
the workers of Ward 5, who loved to hear her lick the 
daylights out of well-known local figures on the hustings. 
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However, the problem was soon solved. A cable was sent 
to Fred Andrews informing him that his ideas had un- 
doubted merit; that while the work had been given to 
Serge Pantz (with whose reputation he was familiar) there 
would be an honored place for Fred as soon as he came home. 
Serge was informed of this new addition to his staff and 
was assured that Fred’s salary would not be charged against 
the fee. Mayor Tombstone, well satisfied with his day’s 
work, folded his hands over his ample stomach and sat 
back to await results. 

At first Serge refused to co-operate. He stormed into the 
Mayor’s office. “I am insolt!” he said, beating his breast. 
He was with difficulty placated by the promise of an increase 
in his fee, and stalked off, leaving behind him a formidable 
odor of attar of violets. 

Next month Fred Andrews returned. A meeting was 
arranged in the Mayor’s office and to everyone’s surprise 
Serge was affability itself. He pumped Fred’s hand long 
and vigorously. Fred poured out his plans. The Mayor 
called in the press. Flashbulbs popped. Serge, with one 
hand on the Mayor’s shoulder and the other on Fred’s 
announced: “I am proudly in ze harness with a yonk 
natif!” When they had gone, McOstrich wondered whether 
Serge’s effusiveness was due to his assistant having given 
young Fred what would have been called, in his own salad 
days, the glad eye. 

After this Serge and Fred worked together for almost two 
years. But results were slow in coming. Fred seemed 
unable to concentrate, while Serge and Miss Doherty eyed 
each other with mutual suspicion. In fact, when GBOFYP 
was presented to the citizens last fall, trouble behind the 


- scenes belied the Mayor’s promise of a brave new world. 


The rest of the story may be summed up in three clippings 
from the Outlook, at present reposing in Engineer Mc- 
Ostrich’s file. They read as follows: 

Outlook Citizen Weds Planning Expert 

Elkton, Md., Nov. 17 (CP)—Married by special license 
here today were Fred Andrews, only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Baldwin Andrews of Bleak Outlook, and Earani Anaxos, 
Slavo-Uranian born architect. Miss Anaxos is former assist- 
ant to Serge Pantz, GBOFYP planner. The couple plan to 
settle in Ottawa where they hope to work on new plans for 
the Capital. 

Controller Doherty in Surprise Switch Against GBOFYP 
“Too Fancy,” Says Veteran Female Solon 
Will Sponsor Smoke Abatement Drive 

In an exclusive statement to the Outlook last night Con- 
troller Wilma Anne Doherty expressed disapproval of Serge 
Pantz’s GBOFYP. “It’s too sweeping,” she said, adding it 
would involve hardship to electors of Ward 5. 

“They want to move the Graveyard Mfg. Corp. out east 
to make room for a community beach,” said the Controller. 
“What good is a beach to workers if the plants are five miles 
away from it?” she asked. “Leave the plants alone,” she 
added “and let progressive employers provide their own 
recreational facilities.”’2)) HOLD FOR SUMMARY((% 

Queried on the proposed subway the Controller laughingly 
stated, “My goodness, are we always going to be just copying 
Toronto?” 

Asked her alternative to GBOFYP, “The tried and true,” 
stated the solon. “Our money’s worth. My platform is 
smoke abatement and a faster trolley service. No fads, no 
gingerbread; above all etaoin shrdlu cmfwyp,” she stated. 


Bleak Outlook Most Hospitable City—Pantz 
Town Planner Gets Brazilian Offer 
Future of GBOFYP Doubtful 
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The Goon 
Wilham Brown 


® UP TOWARD THE TOP of the bleachers, on a bright 
afternoon in the fall, Jim Laughton and his wife sat feeling 
conspicuous and ill at ease. They had chosen this spot, 
behind the crowd, so that they would not feel the weight of 
a thousand young eyes on their backs. 

Today their only son, Dave, was playing his last game for 
Parkside Collegiate: he would graduate in the spring, and 
Jim had decided they should see him play at least once. 
Dave had not definitely asked them to come, but he had 
talked much about the game and what it meant to him. He 
seemed to hope that his parents would come without urging. 

“We ought to go, Ellen,” Jim said to his wife. ““‘We owe 
it to the lad.” 

Ellen had not wanted to come at first. She knew vaguely 
that football was a rough game and she had never approved 
of her son playing. She was not sure that she could stand 
seeing him in momentary danger of injury. 

“Dave might feel hurt if we don’t show any interest,” Jim 
told her. ‘He’s a star on the team, you know, and kids like 
to feel that their parents are behind them, cheering them 
on. 

But now Jim was a little sorry they had come and he 
wished the game would start so he would have something to 
absorb his attention. Surrounded by eager, chattering young- 
sters he felt uncomfortable and somehow insecure. It was 
almost as though he had been set down alone in a foreign 
country where the people were strange and he could not 
understand the language. 

There was a sudden, frightening yell from the crowd, as 
the Parkside team trotted out on the field in single file and 
began to warm up. Cheer leaders cavorted in front of the 
bleachers, two girls in brief skirts and a lad all in white. 
They led a cheer and the girls’ legs flashed gaily as they did 
cartwheels. ; 

Dave pranced around the field to limber up his legs, a tall 
thin lad, light, but fast on his feet. He wore no helmet as 
a gesture of defiance and proof of courage. 

Yea, Laughton!” somebody yelled from the bleachers, 
and Dave waived airily. He studied the bleachers until he 
saw his parents, then clasped his hands and shook them above 
his head. 

Che Central Collegiate team poured out onto the field and 
another cheer arose. They moved smoothly through practice 
play, seeming bigger than Dave’s team. One player, espe- 
cially, towered a good head above the others. With his helmet 
and a nose guard that covered most of hi: face he didn’t 
even look human. Heavily padded shoulders and narrow 
hips gave him the appearance of a goon from the Popeye 
comic strip. He made Dave seem frail and vulnerable, and 
Jim and his wife watched him nervously. 

“That’s the man Dave’ll have to watch,” Jim said, know- 
ingly. 

He hoped, for Dave’s sake, that the boy would do some- 
thing spectacular today. It would be nice if he ended his 
high-school career with a ninety-yard run for a touchdown. 
And it didn’t hurt, when you went looking for a job, if you 
had a reputation as a high-school athlete. He wondered 
what kind of a job Dave would look for and realized that 
the lad had never talked much about it. If only they could 
manage to send him to university. But then, he consoled 
himself, he’d never heard Dave say that he wanted to go and 
maybe the boy just wasn’t suited for it. 


(SHORT STORY) 
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“I do wish he was going on to college,” Ellen said suddenly, 
as though she had been reading his thoughts. 

“College doesn’t matter so much,” he said, with the tone 
of assurance he always used in speaking to his wife. “I know 
college graduates that didn’t get any farther than anybody 
else. Besides, he’s just as well off not wasting time in Univer- 
sity. By the time he got through there’d probably be another 
depression and he’d be smart to get himself established now 
while times are good.” 

Ellen didn’t answer and Jim guiltily wondered if there 
were an accusation in her silence. Here he was, moving on 
through middle age and still only a stock records clerk. He 
wasn’t old. No, But he had no right to talk about people 
getting on. It wasn’t his fault, he told himself doubtfully, 
it was the depression. He’d been out of work a couple of 
years before 1940 and had only managed to get this job 
during the wartime boom. Now there was constant talk 
around the office of cutbacks in orders and reduction of staff. 
And, at his age, it wouldn’t be easy to get another job. Well, 
anyway, Dave would soon be independent. 


There was an outburst of school yells while the teams 
lined up on the field, then a tense silence, awaiting the 
whistle. Central Collegiate kicked off and the ball bounded 
back to Dave, who was playing half. He scooped it up, 
feinted to the left, then began a wide, circling run to the right. 
He dodged one tackler, spun around sure footedly and 
straight-armed another. Before he could get into his stride 
again, the goon hit him with a high, hard tackle and the 
pair rolled over and over on the ground. Dave got up slowly. 

Jim heard his wife gasping beside him. ‘The big brute,” 
she said. 

“Dave's all right,’’ Jim told her. “He’s not hurt.” 

The goon moved into position with heavy assurance, as 
the teams lined up for the first play. It was a line plunge, 
but the ball carrier bounced off the goon as though he had 
hit a stone wall, and was thrown for a loss. 

“That big fellow’s their whole team,” Jim said. 

The game see-sawed back and forth. Dave took the ball 
once for an extension play, but he hardly had it in his hands 
before the goon opened a hole in the line and took him out 
with a shoe-string tackle. When Dave got up, he hurled the 
ball to the ground in a bad temper. He tried a forward pass, 
but the goon intercepted it. 

“Come on, Laughton,” a boy yelled from the stands. “Get 
the lead out of your pants!” 

To Jim, the game was becoming a contest between Dave 
and the goon. He fancied a brutal and insolent smile behind 
the nose guard. He began to hate the big lout. He felt as 
though he were down there on the field with Dave, sharing 
his furious frustration, and he passionately wanted Dave to 
get past the goon, make him look like a fool, and then go on 
for a touchdown. Ellen was tense, not understanding the 
game and seeing only meaningless violence. 

At half time, Dave walked slowly off the field, limping a 
little. But the goon ran off, seemingly untired and filled with 
immense power. 

“Let’s go home,” Ellen said. “I’ve seen all I want to of 
this. It’s a wonder to me he hasn’t broken his neck long ago. 
Thank God it’s his last game.” 

“We can’t do that,” Jim told her. “He saw us up here 
and he’ll wonder what’s wrong if we’re gone when he comes 
back. He might think it’s because he isn’t any good today.” 


They stayed in their seats while the youngsters milled 
around and swarmed out into the field. Jim saw one youth 
drink furtively from a bottle and pass it to his girl com- 
panion. He listened to excited conversation, full of strange 
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jargon and mysterious references; he felt eyes sliding past 
himself and Ellen as though they weren’t even there. 


“Will you look at that boy over there,” Ellen said, indicat- 
ing a youth who wore a red jacket, green slacks tight at the 
ankle, and heavy, thick soled shoes. “I wonder what his 
parents are thinking of, letting him dress like that?” 

“Aw, kids are always the same,” Jim said. “We wore 
crazy clothes, too.” 

He remembered bell-bottomed trousers and a yellow slicker 
with “Bored of Education” painted on the back. But the 
memory gave him no comfort; it only saddened him and 
caused a faint flutter of panic at the swift passage of the 
years. This was a new world all around him. It was Dave’s 
world, and he, Jim, was a stranger in it. Seeing Dave in this 
setting, he felt he didn’t understand him any more. The 
lad was passing beyond his reach. 

This new world was something that Jim read of in the 
newspapers and heard talked about. He saw it in terms of 
headlines; the atomic age; supersonic speed; juvenile delin- 
quency, kids fighting in gangs, drinking, beating people up; 
depression and a new war; an uneasy world of violence and 
latent savagery. The thought of what Dave was going up 
against when he left school frightened Jim. 

How did Dave and all these other kids see this world, what 
went on in their heads? Trying to understand it gave Jim 
a feeling of deep tiredness. He sighed at the complexities of 
life. Why couldn’t it be clean and simple, an always expand- 
ing adventure, the way it looked when you were young? Did 
it looked that way to Dave now? A profound sadness seized 
him as he thought of his own life, of the maturing of his 
son, of the continual passing away of things. He had the 
sensation of a foothold crumbling, that he had believed 


secure. 
Lost in his thoughts, he was startled when the cheers 


went up and the game started again. He blinked, his eyes 
watering in the hard, bright sunlight. 

Dave looked a little fresher after the rest, but he still 
couldn’t get going. The goon spoiled everything he tried to 
do. 

“Oh, damn the big bastard!” Jim said, involuntarily. 

He was deeply involved in the game again. When Dave 
ran or punted, he could feel a corresponding tension in his 
own muscles. The crowd was impatient and even Dave’s own 
supporters were yelling angrily at him. The game would 
soon be over and he hadn’t been in scoring position yet. 

Fifteen yards out from the Central goal line, the ball was 
snapped to Dave. He faked a pass and began a long run 
around left end. There was an opening in the line and the 
crowd roared. 

“Come on, Dave boy!” Jim yelled, feeling that something 
of the greatest importance depended on Dave's scoring. 

And then, coming powerfully out of nowhere it seemed, 
the goon left his feet and hit Dave head on. The goon got up 
at once and stood with his back to Dave, looking indifferently 
up into the bleachers. 

Dave stayed on the ground. He rolled from side to side 
his back arched, tried to get up, then fell back and lay still. 
He seemed to be unconscious. Two men ran out into the 
field with a stretcher and the water pail. 

“He’s just faking to get time out,” someone said. “Come 
on, bum, get up!” 

Jim was on his feet. He was aware of Ellen saving hyster- 
ically, ‘““He’s hurt, he’s hurt, he’s hurt,” over and over again. 
He saw the field through a haze and he was trembling with 
physical sickness. Some of the Central Collegiate supporters 
started a rhythmic chant; more joined in and soon Jim 
could hear nothing else: 


“Dig a hole and bury him!” 
“Dig a hole and bury him!” 
“Dig a hole and bury him!” 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


® USEFUL EXERCISE for film-goers: first, go see The 
Fallen Idol, which has set London and New York critics 
by the ears and is currently keeping capacity audiences on 
the edge of their well-upholstered seats in first-run houses 
here. Be as enthusiastic as you like about the performance 
of eight-year-old Bobby Henrey as the affectionate, fright- 
ened youngster involved in the fever-pitched triangle of 
the Embassy butler, the butler’s wife, and the young 
Embassy secretary; because undoubtedly he is good, and so 
are Ralph Richardson, Sonia Dresdel, and Michele Morgan. 
Enjoy the so neatly contrived comedy relief sequences, the 
character who comes to wind the Embassy clocks, and 
insists on doing so in the middle of a silken cat-and-mouse 
interrogation of Baynes the butler by the police, after his 
wife’s unfortunate demise at the foot of the grand Embassy 
staircase; and the incident in the police station, where 
the runaway child is comforted and questioned by a 
wonderfully brassy prostitute. Appreciate the handling of 
the short happy life of MacGregor, the youngster’s pet 
snake, cut off in his prime by the reptilian Mrs. Baynes, 
and the innocent excitement of the game of hide-and-seek 
through the dim, enormous, shrouded Embassy rooms. And 
agree, as you probably will, that this is easily the best 
thriller produced so far this year; noticing that it is a result 
of an Anglo-American collaboration involving Selznick, 
Korda, and Carol Reed. Recommend it to your friends, 
and go to see it again yourself, paying particular attention 
the second time to such matters as unusual camera shots, 
faultless pacing, and the vaguely disappointing relief of the 
final happy ending; really, with this last exception, you will 
find very little to complain of. 

Then get hold of a copy of Nineteen Stories, Graham 
Greene’s latest collection, and turn to the one called The 
Basement Room; read it, and reflect on the differences be- 
tween that story and The Fallen Idol, which is based on it. 
Clearly the balance and emphasis of the original story 
have been totally changed along with the title. 

Grandiose is not, and never has been, the word for 
Graham Greene’s ideas. His characters are usually 
warped, deflected individuals living in a withered and 
diminished world, and their oddity is dreadfully and in- 
tegrally connected with the squalor of their situation. The 
Basement Room introduces us to Philip, the child, (the 
“Phillipe” of the film), his parentage unspecified, but 
obviously rich enough to afford a butler, and English enough 
to have entrusted him to the Baynes’ care while they are 
away. Most of the story takes place below-stairs and has 
a below-stairs feel to it, a combination of damp, mildew, 
and sewer-rat passions. Philip first witnesses the meeting 
of Baynes, whom he loves, and his “niece,” and is bur- 
dened by them with the responsibility of keeping the 
meeting secret from Mrs. Baynes. Through a slip of the 
tongue he betrays them to her, and then is, less willingly 
this time, burdened with her confidence. His childish and 
undiscriminating determination to keep the second secret 
leads directly to the dramatic discovery of Baynes by his 
wife; and his frantic wish to keep no more secrets, ever, 
result in the apprehension of Baynes by the police. Here 
the story ends; the results of the experience are dryly 
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noted; Philip at sixty-five is shown to us, irresponsible, 
hopelessly immature; and the whole tone of the story is of 
character influenced and corroded by experience, not of 
dramatic sequence neatly contrived. 


No one could have interpreted the original story better 
than the unaided English, with their flair for unglazed 
lower middle-class character (Love on the Dole, This Happy 
Breed). In The Fallen Idol it is not unfair to see the 
result of Hollywood co-operation—the painless removal of 
dimensional squalor in favor of the invested Embassy, and 
the consequent Lubitsch-comedy glamour world; the dis- 
proportionate emphasis on a cabinet-maker’s dream of a 
plot, whose very inevitability is deliberately destroyed by an 
insistence on a happy ending; Hollywood clichés, every one 
of them. The film, as a result, stands firmly on its own 
feet as a superior thriller; it is only when we consider what 
enormous peripheral effect it might have had, like a stone 
dropped in a pool, that we realize how much has been dis- 
carded. It is both sad and irritating to reflect that even 
the English producers have decided that undiluted Gra- 
ham Greene would be poison at the box-office. They might 
at least try, just once. 

It is difficult to be fair to a picture like Portrait from 
Life. In reviewing A Foreign Affair, we mentioned what we 
thought was the basic bad taste involved in using post-war 
Berlin as a background for a brisk American comedy; still, 
it was a good comedy, and did not exploit the bruised and 
shattered people of Germany in quite the same way that a 
woman’s-magazine romance like Portrait From Life does. If, 
however, you are not similarly affected by the use of dis- 
placed-persons-camp material in such a phony love-and- 
adventure fable you may quite enjoy the performances of 
Mai Zetterling and Herbert Lom, who do their very good 


best with the story they have to act in. 


Recordings 
Milton Whon 


® WHEN A COMPOSER has written as many songs as 
Schubert or as many symphonies as Haydn, inevitably the 
music-loving public chooses from them two or three samples 
which are more easily manageable and stand for the whole. 
Such, for example, are the Serenade, the Ave Maria and 
perhaps The Trout among Schubert’s songs. Attractive as 
these may be, no student of Schubert would put them among 
his first dozen or so songs. The Surprise Symphony and the 
Symphony No. 88 occupy a similar place among Haydn's 
symphonies. I don’t know how many times I have heard 
the latter on the radio in the last few years; there has 
been a deluge of performances. And yet again, although a 
delightful work, it cannot compete with such great sym- 
phonies as Nos. 99 or 104. No. 99, however, I have heard 
in only one actual performance during my life, although, 
fortunately, there is a fine recording by Beecham on 
American Columbia. All this may serve as a prologue to 
mentioning that the omnipresent Symphony No. 88 has been 
recorded by Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra on Columbia. Neither performance nor recording is 
first rate. Ormandy overphrases the lovely theme of the 
slow movement and sacrifices freshness for refinement. The 
recording has a heavy bass, which, on my machine at least, 
distorts or envelops the over-all soun’ unpleasantly. 


Moussorgsky has suffered from admirers without suffi- 
cient confidence in their idol, who present his works revised 
and rearranged to eliminate supposed crudities. Even the 
new Victor recording of Pictures at an Exhibition, although 
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played on the instrument it was intended for, the piano, 
has received some “piano orchestration” by Horowitz—not 
a great deal, according to the jacket-blurb, whose contention 
I haven’t the means of checking. The performance is power- 
ful, if a little overburdened with striving for pianistic effects, 
and is certainly worth possessing for the sake of the work 
itself, one of the most imaginative and comprehensive suites 
for any medium, and easily comparable to Schumann’s 
Carnaval, which is the closest parallel that occurs to me. 


A recent Columbia release is the Three Ballades of Villon 
by Debussy, sung by Martial Singher, accompanied by 
Abravanel and the CBS Symphony. Singher’s performance 
is admirable and the two slower songs (False beauté and 
Dame du ciel) 1 find quite moving, particularly the first. I 
should like, however, to have heard them in their original 
form for piano and voice. Also included in the album are 
the three songs Don Quichotte @ Dulcinée by Ravel, which 
display that composer’s typical finesse and refinement, but 
not too much else. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: This is in reply to Mr. Frobel’s letter in 
the September issue. The significance of the Atlantic Pact 
is that it serves notice on the U.S.S.R. that if she 
invades western Europe (which, of course, no. exist- 
ing aggregation of power for the next few months 
or years can prevent her from doing) she wil! have 
to fight the United States. If it doesn’t mean this 
it doesn’t mean anything. Maybe it doesn’t mean anything, 
as Mr. Frobel argues in the first part of his letter, taking 
the arguments of American isolationists as if they were 
accomplished facts. But in the second part of his letter Mr. 
Frobel turns round and argues that the Pact means some- 
thing very sinister indeed, that in some mysterious way it is 
a capitalistic club which the Americans are brandishing 
over Europe. His second line of argument is exactly the 
Communist party line. If he is not a crypto-communist, if 
he is the realist that he says he is, then he should take some 
time off to examine what connection his communist slogans 
and catchwords have with the facts as reported by intelli- 
gent and reputable newspapermen from Washington and the 
capitals of Europe. F. H. Underhill. 


The Editor: I am thoroughly in agreement with the main 
argument in Norman Newton’s article “The Vegetable King- 
dom” in your September issue. However, I think he’s wrong 
about one thing—said the school teacher! Mr. Newton says 
that one indication of emotional barrenness in Canadian 
poetry is “lack of seriousness in the approach of the poet.” 
My feeling is that it would be perfectly possible to maintain 
the opposite, that the newer Canadian poetry rarely gives 
one the impression of having a good time. In fact, Mr. 
Newton’s own statement that rarely do we find “a poet who 
is not afraid to be a complete human being” would tend to 
bear this out. Perhaps it would be better to divide the 
younger Canadian poets into two classes: those who don’t 
care for games, and the sporty ones who do. The poet of the 
first class seems constantly to be brooding, conscience-strick- 
en, on an obligation to say something “great” or at least 
“fine.” He has an awful time getting the stuff out, as his 
straining, clotted lines reveal. He’s so “serious” and “sin- 
cere” it’s painful. He’s usually a teacher. On the whole there 
would seem to be more chance of vitality, verve, and memor- 
able speech from the playboys of the second class. What a 
pity that the only games they are interested in are butterfly- 
catching and chess! Chester Duncan, Winnipeg, Man. 

(Continued on Page 164) 
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Park Benches 


Any day, now, 

Spring luring corners of old rooms, 

Park benches are filled. 

How did they come to do it, those who made parks? 
City fathers gathered in committee 

Ties flamboyant, vests tobacco smudged 


Stubby thumbs in the pie. Welfare. 

A woman stares across the green 

Not seeing 

Or seeing perhaps what she must always see. 
Two men sit arguing, words the cover-up, 
Old shingles. 

And in the sun someone 

Is daffodil-riding anywhere. 

To sit in the park you must have either 
The strength to let go 

Or the despair to hang on. 

Did the city fathers know? 


Violet Anderson. 


Creator in Crayon 
He takes stairs by two’s 
In search of blue for his sky, 
Plots crickets below, 
Apples in symmetry, 
Dangles his own red head from the apple tree. 


We who are budget-bound 
Allowing a little, yes, 

For milorganite, 

Stand at the foot of the stairs 
As he gallops by. 


There will be butterflies in his eyes, 

He will eat too fast; 

In trail of the storm will be snips and paste 
And at the last 


He will prop the thing on the mantel 

To be forgotten. 

Nothing he ever does will give him more 

And yet 

At the core of his colored world his fingers shape 
A closed door. 


Violet Anderson. 


Mountain Raid. 


Sky-borne, sky-wept, the aqueous invader 
gorges with impatience ivied channels, 
angrily blasting railway-bridge abutments, 
draws panic from insoluble stone. 

Goes gunning desperately down 

rude salients to the sea, to rest, to safety. 
Stained with the blood of lacerated acres 
bears innocent crayfish, transient guppy, 
hostages for infinite salt mouths: 
indigenous tribute hastily ravished 

to nourish toad-fish, porpoise, stingaree. 


Bernard Raymund. 


Poats WMinutiac 
Stand courting the concrete, 
Breaking the garden to solid shreds 
Of hornet wings and bird beaks. 
Broken among whispers 
To crumbs. 
For what’s a crisp black ant 
Tacking across a rose? 
A cutworm wound to a green spring? 
Or the powdered gold on stamens? 
Having discovered the white veins 
Traversing the leaf, what have you found? 
My fingers are damp with the dew 
Of petals, my forehead warm with sun. 
These thin moments 
Are my immediates, 
And meaningless. 
Behind the hummingbird 
The world swings round and round 
On abstract poles. 
Its order is my prerogative. 
The: bird is my predicament. 
What if the casuistry I choose 
Must lose the bird, the stamens, and the dew? 
No bird is caught in any case 
On delicate tips of slim antennae. 

Violet Anderson. 


Displaced. 
Not plants only but human seed 
Put forth blind arms to fill a need: 
Horizontal roots that twine and coil 
Reach outward through the social soil; 
Safe through the years, their foothold good, 
Ours grow upon familiar food. 


By cruel winds of force and fear 
Uprooted from their atmosphere 
Our brothers come. Their maimed arms grope 
Through alien soil for food and hope 
To find where soft and rich we fare 
A rocky hardness everywhere. 
Fred Cogswell. 


Warblers in Willows 


Warblers in willows have nothing to say 

To women. Here, where flocks of groceries spill 
Clucking across each painted window-sill, 

And plates and spoons go strumming all the day, 
Women note meaning in lines of clothes 
Muttering above the grass. So Thursday’s child 
May tote his mother’s working week with mild 
Warbling into the usual bramble-rose. 


Caught in the open door by sound unheard, 
A woman will hesitate, mop in hand, 
Listening for possible mourning dove. 
Then, unmindful of little yellow bird, 
Turn to till the carpets of her land, 
Pressure of practical down-driving love. 
Violet Anderson. 
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The Editor: As a Canadian poet, I am given a place in 
Mr. Newton's Vegetable Kingdom (Canadian Forum, Sep- 
tember, 1949). However my poetry comes out, I must pro- 
test to Mr. Newton that it is neither afraid of myself nor of 
the passions (although, I must admit, The Canadian Poetry 
Magazine has found “lewd excitement” in my imagery). 
And I have publicly given my definition of poetry: 

Pomes 
Aren’t tomes: 
On gee or whizz 
The emphasizz 

One cannot, I believe, quarrel with Mr. Newton’s defini- 
tion of good poetry. But his round-up of contemporary 
Canadian poetry to illustrate defection, is a Pegasus of a 
different colour. It seems hardly worth while protesting 
that Mr. Smith’s “Good Friday” is not “a pallid little 
jingle.” That Miss Page’s imagery may be the result of that 
“imaginative density” which Mr. Newton admires. That it 
is nonsense to accuse Mr. Finch of “lack of seriousness” in 
a poem the purpose of which the accuser himself declares 
to be a play of words. 

Not three weeks ago I was foregathered with the editors 
of two English poetry magazines in a pub in London. They 
spent the whole evening vehemently extolling the vigour 
and virility of modern Canadian poetry. Mr. Smith’s an- 
thology was at their elbows, and I heard more knowledge of 
contemporary Canadian poetry from them than most Cana- 
dian critics possess. It was almost their despairing cry that 
if England doesn’t import Canadian poetic vitality its verse 
is doomed. Unbelievable, isn’t it? 

Mr. Newton would have been shocked. 

Ralph Gustafson, New York City, N.Y. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


TOM CULLEN OF BALTIMORE: Judith Robinson; 
Oxford University Press; pp. 411 -+ appendix and 
index; $3.50. 

Even had Miss Robinson written nothing else, this book 
would mark her as an unusually good, perhaps even a great, 
writer. Had she written nothing else, had she not served so 
adequate an apprenticeship as reporter, editorial writer, and 
editor, she would not, of course, have done so splendid a job 
on Tom Cullen, but that is beside the point. 

Here is the whole man—the small-town boy, the medical 
student, the intern, the devoted son, the great surgeon, the 
tireless researcher, the applied idealist, the fine man and 
the beloved doctor—set down so that he who reads may 
know, and knowing, love. 

If one wished to cavil one could wonder if the doctor's 
whole life really is here—if there might not have been, some- 
where, sometime, some purple patch, some slightly less 
creditable episode, to round out the picture and to make 
Tom Cullen’s good life even brighter by contrast. But re- 
flection assures us that hard-working saints and geniuses 
have lived and perhaps still do; further reflection says that 
the task of a biographer working on a still-living subject is 
not all beer and skittles, and that if there were any such 
discreditablg episodes, custom sanctions their (to drop for 
a moment fito the surgical jargon of the book) ectomy. 

Tom Cuéfen, it must be noted, is a biography. This fact 
is emphasized for this reason. So carefully has the author 
selected her subject, so thoroughly has she collected the 
facts and fancies of his life, so skillfully woven them into 
the fabric ‘of her story that, were reading interest the only 
criterion, this book might well be a work of fiction, and by 
one of thi¢ masters of the craft at that. 

To have produced such a work would have been a most 
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commendable effort had its writer been a many-times- 
published biographer in full health and vigor; to have made 
such a book as a first effort, and during a period of grave 
ill-health as well, is almost a miracle. If Tom Cullen of 
Baltimore does not take this year’s Governor General’s 
Award for non-fiction then I, and many other readers, I 
suspect, will be disagreeably surprised. | Allan Sangster. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA (Vol II, 
1936-1941): Max Beloff; Oxford University Press; pp. 
434; $5.25. 


Max Beloff, one of the most capable of younger British 
historians, has been working for some years on an exhaustive 
survey of the foreign policy of Soviet Russia, extending 
roughly from the time at which Stalin’s ascendancy was 
consolidated to the present day. The first volume, dating 
from 1929 to 1936, appeared some time ago, and the present 
volume extends from the latter date down to the outbreak 
of the war between Russia and Germany in 1941. 

His study is naturally centred on Russian policy in Europe, 
but he does not neglect to devote extensive chapters to its 
ramifications in the Middle and Far East. Starting from 
the Spanish Civil War, he describes the apparent changes in 
the line of policy, through the period of collective security, 
down to the accord with Germany, and thence to the eventual 
breakup of the precarious and distrustful Nazi-Communist 
agreement. He analyses judiciously, showing the pattern of 
interests which marks the constant line in this apparently 
swerving course, and maintains a scholarly impartiality, 
giving full weight to all the circumstances that come under 
his notice, whether they seem to favor the Russian govern- 
ment or otherwise. From such a study it would be invidious, 
in a review at least, to draw partisan conclusions, but since 
M. Beloff has remarked that, except for the enthusiastic 
Communist, the policy of Russia seems “as imperfect and 
arbitrary and non-scientific as that of any other state,” it 
seems justifiable to add that, to the reviewer, this patently 
honest and conscientious book gave a melancholy picture of 
the kind of rake’s progress that must be entered on by any 
socialist state which, either voluntarily or by the force of 
circumstances, chooses a national in preference to an inter- 
national policy. George Woodcock. 


LABOR IN NORWAY: Walter Galenson; S. J. Reginald 
Saunders; pp. 373; $7.50. 

For two years Walter Galenson was Labor Attaché to the 
American Embassy at Oslo. While he was in Norway this 
study was first conceived and it was eventually brought to 
birth with the aid of a Wertheim Research Fellowship. The 
labor has been worthwhile for the volume under review 
is complete, up-to-date, and it is likely to be the standard 
work in English on the subject for some years to come. 

At first glance, Labor in Norway might be thought suitable 
only for the specialist. No greater mistake could be made. 
Every person interested in the position of organized labor 
under a labor government will find the book of value. The 
individual interested in industrial co-operation and _ its 
machinery will profit from the lessons learned in Norway. 

In discussing the use of the strike, Galenson states that: 
“Soviet experience has convinced the socialists of western 
Europe that the right to strike, not merely as a constitutional 
maxim, but as a political reality backed by organizational 
means, is the cornerstone of democracy regardless of the 
prevailing form of economic structure.” But the matter of 
illegal strikes is also dealt with and the Norwegian methods 
of persuasion in combatting such strikes are evaluated. 

Gradually a system is being evolved whereby trade unions 
under a labor government are becoming free partners in an 
attempt to increase social services to the limit. The experi- 
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ment is worth careful watching but $7.50 is rather high even 
for such an invaluable background. AMS: 


THE TRANSITORY VENUS: Tom Hopkinson; Clarke, 
Irwin (Horizon, London); pp. 188; $2.50. 

SELECTED STORIES: Malachi Whitaker; Clarke, Irwin 
(Jonathan Cape, London); pp. 255; $2.50. 

It seems fitting to consider these together, since each is a 
collection of short stories by one of England’s better workers 
in this form. Mr. Hopkinson’s volume contains nine stories; 
of these the four longest, or about three-fifths of the book, 
are developments of the title’s implicit theme: the effect of a 
relatively brief love affair on the whole life of a man to 
whom Venus appeared as a bird of passage. The other five 
are stories either of adventure or of sly and pointed observa- 
tion; even in the adventure stories the adventure is seldom 
as important as the brooding, unreal and yet horridly re- 
vealing light by which it is seen. Several of these tales were 
first published thirteen or fourteen years ago in Horizon, 
New Writing, or others of the English literary magazines; an 
indication of their quality is that I read them then and have 
remembered them vividly until now. 

Of Malachi Whitaker’s stories it is much more difficult 
not to give an equivocal opinion. She writes well—simply, 
clearly, and without the least pretentiousness; her observa- 
tion, insight, and understanding are acute—and yet too 
many of these stories are unsatisfying. For me they do not 
take as high a place as Hopkinson’s stories simply because 
many of them are not, by the usual definition, short stories 
at all. They pick up the main character at some point in his 
(usually her) life; they follow her through a few interesting 
experiences well told or a few ordinary experiences expertly 
told; they leave her. They are excellently extracted “slices of 
life’ and like so many slices of that universally eaten cake, 
they do little either for eater or reader—neither exciting, 
stuffing, poisoning, nor stimulating—they leave him just 
about where he was. 

For all that, however, excellently written as they are, they 
make far more absorbing reading than the mediocre formula 
stories with which too many of our magazines are filled. 

AS. 


THE WRONG SET AND OTHER STORIES: Angus 
Wilson; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Secker and War- 
burg); pp. 223; $2.25. 

Here are a dozen short stories, a bit monotonous when 
read at a stretch, but worth dipping into from time to time. 
Mr. Wilson generally confines his characters to the English 
upper or uppish classes, with settings ranging from the 
country house to the “Passion Fruit” night-club and the time 
usually just before or after the last war. The result might 
have been a portrait of a new Lost Generation, except that 
it sticks so doggedly to the conventional types of the old 
Lost Generation. Frigid coquettes, dipsomaniacs, impotents, 
gigolos, perverts, homosexuals, not-so-good-hearted whores, 
and blighted university professors—and all declaiming the 
old bitter, brittle, brilliant, hysterical ham. In fact “Lost 
Generation” is to dignified a term, with its serious social and 
political implications. The war, for instance, rests upon Mr. 
Wilson’s personae much more lightly than the awful shadow 
of Sir Stafford Cripps. The result is often much like a 
morality play without a moral. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Wilson is a thorough going satirist 
and generally performs a genuine moral exploration. But 
his real interest and strength lie in the personal—egotism, 
hypocrisy, spite—and on this, of course, the paraphernalia of 
decadance—‘‘symbolic” of general evil, the evil of an “age” 
—weighs heavily irrelevant. For this reason, it is possible 
to find some of Mr. Wilson’s more interesting stories hope- 
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lessly split in two and to judge the homogeneous and mass- 
effect depravity of a well-named story like “Saturnalia” more 
“successful.” Except that meaninglessness is by now too 
easy a meaning to be worth bothering about. On the other 
hand in a couple of good stories Mr. Wilson manages to 
break away from this sort of cliché almost completely, though 
he has to go to South Africa in the one case (“Union Re- 
union”—a good sordid bourgeois family squabble) and to 
childhood in the other (“Raspberry Jam’”—a near-fantasy 
nightmare). Broader and richer fields, at any rate, promise 
most to save Mr. Wilson from falling into the routine of an 
English John O’Hara. Duncan Robertson. 


FIN DE SIECLE: edited by Nevile Wallis; Longmans, 
Green; pp. 95; $3.00. 
An anthology from the writers and artists of the Yellow 
Book period, with an intrdouction by Holbrook Jackson. 


“See what a mass of gems the city wears 

Upon her broad live bosom . . .” 
intones Lord Alfred Douglas; “And when the evening mist 
clothes the riverside with poetry, as with a veil,” chants 
Whistler. Mr. Wallis says that he hopes to “stir the memory 
of older readers to recall some rare spirits and a more fas- 
cinating London.” More than half the written material 
chosen for his purpose consists of what used to be called 
“fine” writing: a limp lyric of W. E. Henley’s, Herod’s 
jewelled speech from Wilde’s Salome, and Dowson’s Im- 
penitentia Ultima, which, while they sound somewhat thin 
and unattractive to a coarser modern ear, do justify Wallis’ 
key words, “magic,” “mystical,” “mellifluous,” “delicate,” 
“sheer beauty.” 

Shaw unfortunately refused to contribute to this anthol- 
ogy, and we miss the note of vigor and honesty which any- 
thing of his would have injected; nor would our impression 
of pallor and preciosity have been so total if more satire had 
been included. Luckily the illustrations, chosen from Beard- 
sley, Beerbohm, Toulouse-Lautrec, and others help to supply 
the deficiency. On the whole, however, the book has an 
historical, rather than an absolute interest. DAM. 


O SHEPHERD SPEAK: Upton Sinclair; Macmillan; pp. 
579; $4.00. 

In these stirring times when day-to-day knowledge of 
world events is becoming universal, art for art’s sake fiction 
makes, for most of us, flat reading. While Lanny Budd is 
no more real to us than Superman, he is the author’s em- 
bodiment of all the world’s men of goodwill, and his shuttling 
back and forth between the continents, humanizing history 
and working for the avoidance of another war, is their wish 
fulfillment. 

His adventures reopen in November 1944, when he is 
called on, in his role of art expert, to assist with the location 
and restoration of the treasures looted by the Nazis. This 
branch is known as Alsos, and when a small group ventures 
too far into Luxembourg and is trapped in the Battle of the 
Bulge, the reader is provided with some real thrills. There- 
after, Lanny is present at the Yalta Conference, the death 
of President Roosevelt, the Nurnberg trials and the first 
atomic bomb explosion in New Mexico, of which last he 
gives a minutely detailed account. As he relates in the suffix, 
all his facts have been carefully checked by the relevant 
authorities. A final interview with Stalin is more wish ful- 
fillment, but not very satisfying. 

Having been bequeathed a million dollars by an aged 
friend, to be used for the prevention of future war, Lanny, 
his rather shadowy wife, and all his idealist friends concen- 
trate on methods for its best use. The advice ladled out to 
them by both visionaries and tired radicals develops into an 
interesting survey of most of the left-wing movements to 
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flourish briefly and die in the United States during the past 
forty years. One journal which the author rather ungrate- 
fully forgot to mention was The Coming Nation which serial- 
ized his novel The Jungle, when no publisher would handle 
it. In the end, by a combination of broadcasting and syndi- 
cated articles, the group becomes self-sustaining, and the 
battle against the war-mongers is on. 

Upton Sinclair declares that this is to be the final volume 
of the series. Nobody is sure of that, but we are inclined 
to agree with him that this amazing mass of authentic infor- 
mation will be required reading for young students of world 
events in years to come. Eleanor McNaught. 


BROKEN IMAGES: John Guest; Longmans, Green; pp. 
231; $3.00. 

This is a personal record of the war experiences of a young 
Englishman in England, Africa, and Italy between 1940 and 
1945. It was apparently sent to a friend in installments; so 
one expects less of the detachment possible in the production 
of a journal and more of the self-revelation and self-betrayal 


that make the letter most terrifying of forms. Mr. Guest - 


at any rate, is at pains from time to time, to declare or even 
excuse his blunt and open honesty. 

Among a number of deceptively mild confessions, Mr. 
Guest is perhaps most interesting in his insistence that 
though training was hell on earth the war itself was pretty 
good fun. Right from the start death and slaughter seemed 
to have roused him to nothing more than “surprise and a 
mild revulsion,” and purely humorous or fantastic incident 
makes up a good deal of the book’s appeal. Judging, how- 
ever, from the proportion of book-space, most of Mr. Guest’s 
time and effort seem to have been spent in enjoying the 
flora and fauna, geological formations, native costumes and 
architecture, and the weather. Which, of course, is rather 
splendid. 

It’s only disappointing when Mr. Guest attempts to get 
at the meaning. The title of the book is too modest. But 
nothing seems to add up to much more than the not very in- 
teresting discoveries that the thought of death is less fearful 
than the thought of dying and that “the example of Christ’s 
life and death” will have to be re-affirmed in the post-war 
world. Mr. Guest never postures of course. He expresses 
his mind’s working honestly, honestly dull. And fortunately 
leaves his engaging personality an image unbroken to the 
end. Duncan Robertson. 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS: Gerald Kersh; S. J. Regi- 
nald Saunders; pp. 249; $3.00 

Gerald Kersh is clever and writes with acute observation 
of, but with no apparent affection for, the Little Man. The 
poor fellow squirms under the author’s dissecting knife, but 
his actions and emotions seem like laboratory experiments 
and leave the reader untouched except for an occasional 
twinge of horror. In the title story of this group of three 
an insignificant, bowler-hatted Londoner is furious because 
a woman is accused of the murder which he has committed. 
Not only that, but she is sympathetically acquitted and 
money collected to help her. Brooding on this he visits the 
police and tells with great detail how he committed the 
crime, only to be dismissed as a crank. So he resolves to 
commit a second murder; this time to be run down by a 
truck in the blackout and killed with his own concealed 
weapon. His is the clock without hands, leaving in death 
no ripple on the tide of busy humanity. 

“Flight to the World’s End” is the rather implausibly 
cruel account of a maltreated orphan who escapes from the 
institution only to be returned while asleep from exhaustion 
through the heartless selfishness of an artist’s wife. The 
drawing of the woman and of the stupidly absent-minded 
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artist are so mechanically exaggerated as to leave the reader 
more irritated than pitiful. ‘Fairy Gold” tells of a prank- 
ster who tricks a fellow clerk into believing that he has 
been willed a large sum of money. Fortunately his employer 
also is deceived and promotes him to a good position in 
Australia, providing a sort of dusty happy ending. The 
canvas is crowded with race tipsters and bar habitués, but 
they are mere silhouettes, betraying either the author’s 
lack of desire or lack of ability to probe deeper into the 
essence of their lives. Eleanor McNaught. 


BECAUSE OF THE LOCKWOODS: Dorothy Whipple; 
Longmans, Green; pp. 358; $2.75. 

This is a pleasant, run-of-the-English-mill novel about 
a gentle, unintelligent widow and her family who are vic- 
timized by an unscrupulous and grasping lawyer. Finally of 
course, he gets his come-uppance and the family their 
inheritance, but not before the eldest daughter breaks her 
heart and loses her virtue, and the son is cheated of his 
ambition to become a doctor. In spite of its twentieth- 
century setting, the book has a distinctly Victorian flavour, 
both in plot and in theme; this, however, will be no draw- 
back to readers who enjoy the E. H. Young-Angela Thirkell 
school of novelists. No one else, I am afraid, will find it 
worth a second glance. DAM. 


WHITE COLLAR ZOO: Clare Barnes, Jr.; Doubleday; 
pp. 74; $1.25. 

This is one of the most amusing books I have come across 
for many months. If you have ever worked in an office, it 
is a safe bet that you will enjoy it. It is simply a collection 
of animal photographs chosen to represent familiar office 
specimens, from the chairman of the board (an aging lion), 
to the shipping-room boys (monkeys); and various office 
situations, from the morning rush (sheep entering a pen), 
to the gossiping cat-stenographers asking “‘Where does she 
get those clothes on her salary?” 

It is hard to describe how effectively the photographs and 
captions recall all the characters and incidents of a nine-to- 
five working day. You can hardly help recognizing people 
you know, and as you study the pictures you are almost 
certain to find yourself becoming convinced that there must 
be something in the theory of transmigration after all. 

Among my favorites are the portrait of George Gallup as 
a bewildered guinea pig, the office wolf—an aging billy goat 
with a lascivious gleam in his eye, and the haughty black 
bear asking: “And why do you think you should get a 


raise?’”’ Make your own selections from here on... 
Edith Fowke. 
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Postscript to 
“Notes on the Dollar Shortage” 


A thirty per cent. devaluation of sterling was announced 
on September 18th, ten days after the present article was 
mailed to The Canadian Forum. The British devaluation 
and the other devaluations in its wake (notably of course 
Canada’s nine per cent. cut, from $1.00 American to $.909 
American per Canadian dollar) would seem to be directly 
in line with one of the “true alternatives of policy” discussed 
in the concluding section of the article. But there still 
remain three questions that only time can answer; and on 
the answers depend the success or failure of Britain’s un- 
equivocal response to the necessities of her short-run 
position. 

These questions are: 

(1) Will the line be held against increases in money in- 

comes in Britain, and other deficit countries? 

(2) Is the amount of devaluation enough, or more than 

enough, for the purpose? 

(3) What will be the response in hard-currency countries? 


I 

I have already emphasized the need to hold the line 
against wage and other money-income increases. These in- 
creases in money costs can, if large enough, wipe out all the 
advantages of devaluation, both in increasing exports and 
in decreasing imports. 

’ On the import side, the greatest advantage of devaluation 

to Britain may be the deflationary effect of the premium on 
dollar imports. This premium is similar to an excise tax of, 
not thirty per cent. merely, but approximately forty per 
cent. on the old sterling price of imports from the United 
States. The U. S. dollar price stays the same; but the 
British Government has raised the sterling price of the 
dollars it sells to importers. Thus a U. S. import into 
Britain formerly priced at exactly $4.02 still costs that 
amount in dollars, and the “real” cost, paid out of Britain’s 
dollar reserves remains the same. But the British importer, 
who formerly paid £1 for the commodity, now pays a shade 
more than £1 8s 4d. 

The effect of this “tax” is either to discourage imports 
(from the U. S.) directly, or to decrease spending on other 
things. In either case, Britain’s position is improved. For, 
if imports are not directly reduced by devaluation, spending 
at home will be reduced and more goods will be available 
for export. Moreover, these goods will be available for ex- 
port precisely at the time that export demand in hard-cur- 
rency markets will be stimulated to the extent that the 
cheaper pound is allowed to be reflected in lower prices for 
British goods. This two-way effect, along with the diversion 
of exports from soft- to hard-currency countries, can give a 
hearty and lasting boost to British dollar resources; pro- 
vided always that money incomes in Britain are not allowed 
to rise. 

II 

No one knows how much devaluation is “enough.” All 

we do know is that too much is better than too little. If 
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devaluation is too drastic, two correctives come into oper- 
ation. First, traders will feel that the devalued currency is 
now undervalued; and the wave of buying will tend at once 
to raise the value of the currency, and to increase the de- 
valuing country’s foreign-exchange reserves. Second, ex- 
porters will not reduce their prices by the full amount of 
devaluation unless they have to. For example, Canadian 
newsprint exporters have already indicated that their com- 
modity, invoiced (like all Canadian exports) in American 
dollars, will not be changed in price. The effect of de- 
valuation in this limiting case is simply to give the exporter 
a bonus in his own currency. Similarly, price reductions 
(in U. S. dollars) may be made to the extent required to 
sell the commodity in question; and these may vary all the 
way down to the full amount that the percentage of devalua- 
tion allows. It follows, therefore, that the extent of de- 
valuation should be limited by the potential hardship to 
importers and their customers, not by a nice calculation of 
how much export prices must be cut. From this point of 
view, the “drastic” British devaluation may be well con- 
ceived. (One should not exclude the possibility that the 
British Government may be planning to let wage costs rise 
a little, if necessary for political reasons, and have therefore 
given themselves some room for manceuvre; or that Cripps- 
ian justice may have dictated an extra cut to make the erst- 
while critics of British export prices yell for mercy). 


Ill 

Hard-currency countries, particularly Canada and the 
United States, must now be willing to accept British im- 
ports. This means, ideally, that these countries should 
lower trade barriers; and it means at the very least that 
trade barriers must not be increased. To criticize Britain 
for high export prices and then, when she lowers them, to 
impose restrictions (including counter devaluation) to pro- 
tect domestic producers, will bring the essentially U. S.- 
Canadian program of devaluation abroad into deserved ill- 
repute and guarantee its eventual failure. 
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masses of black and white a fine feeling 
for Canadian landscape and the wild life 
of the Dominion. All the drawings in 
Series No. 1 are by Thoreau MacDonald. 
Each print size 104% x 12. 


READY FOR FRAMING 


TITLES: 
CHRISTMAS EVE 
MOOSE BY FROZEN LAKE 
TRILLIUMS 
LOONS 
SUMMER NIGHT 
BLUE HERON 
NORTHERN SUMMER 
HARVEST 
MORNING LAKE 
AUTUMN, FARMHOUSE 
CHIPMUNK 
NOVEMBER, HUNTER’S CABIN 
The Set of Twelve - Sale Price 75c 
(Originally $1.25) 


Published by 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada 








MeGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


MASK OF GLORY 
by Dan Levin 


Many novels have come out of World War II, but none with 
greater sincerity or more impact than this first novel by 
Dan Levin. It is the story of one year, the last year in the 
life of a 19-year-old Marine, Glenn Manson. There is no 
panoramic canvas here, no roving perspective, no second- 
hand experience. Missing too are the hardboiled, cynical, 
over-sexed GI’s of the usual war novel. Here is war with 
all the unrelieved force of one single man’s experience. It is 
the simple story of a young Polish-American who wanted to 
be a scientist, and who instead is taught savagery and 
hate. $3.75 





HOW TO RETIRE AND ENJOY IT 

by Ray Giles 

Designed primarily to help the family man prepare for 
retirement, both psychologically and financially, whatever 
his age, income and responsibilities. Advice is offered on 
cutting living costs, augmenting retirement income, develop- 
ing new interests, and preserving health. $3.75 


WINNING YOUR WAY WITH PEOPLE 

by K. C. Ingram 

The success to be achieved by following the principles that 
are contained in this book can mean business advancement, 
security, health—but most important of all, the respect and 
affection of other people. $3.75 


BIG GOVERNMENT—The Meaning and Pur- 
pose of the Hoover Commision Report 

by Frank Gervasi 

Here is a clear analysis and summary of the Report, plus an 

overall view of the structure of our national government and 

how it works. It will be especially valuable to businessmen, 


journalists, and men and women everywhere in public 
life. $5.00 


Order from 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Huntley Street - Toronto 5, Ontario 








